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Preface 


HESE rambling meditations bear witness to occa- 

sional hours of relaxation in the busy life of the last 
three years. If there be any dominant note running 
through them, I suppose it is human imitativeness; but 
I am inclined to think there is none. They are all new to 
the press, except a part of the second essay, which ap- 
peared in The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1924. 


C.H.G. 
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Chapter I 


GETTING A LAUGH 


N one sense, I suppose, laughter is the natural state of 
satisfied man; for it seems to be primarily, like the 
song of birds, an expression of well-being. To be sure, it 
is not recorded that Adam and Eve laughed continuously 
in the Garden of Eden before they were disturbed by 
that killjoy, the serpent; but what else can they have 
done? However, since that first interruption, alas! the 
trail of the serpent has been over us all. Most of the time, 
in these days clouded by original sin, hilarity is inhibited 
by pain, by care, by thought. For us, then, laughter 
means momentary release from the usual inhibitions, a 
release oftenest accomplished by surprise. 

Sometimes, indeed, the escape is merely the result of a 
breaking of nervous tension. The strain may exceed our 
power of endurance, and then we are ready to explode at 
anything, or at nothing. This weakness has in the last 
two years brought immense success to a play that other- 
wise could never have packed its houses — “The Cat and 
the Canary.” Mainly the piece consists of third-rate 
pleasantries which ordinarily would scarce provoke a 
smile. But scattered through the performance are several 
moments of almost unbearable horror, and between them 
is constantly the apprehension of more. Hence an abnor- 
mal condition of excitability, which manifests itself by 
deafening peals of mad laughter. 

Under normal circumstances the most frequent cause 
of release is a sudden sense of incongruity, awakened by 
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the juxtaposition of things customarily dissociated, or by 
the caricature of an accepted type. Of course the type it- 
self must be in our consciousness. A parody so remote 
from the thing parodied as not to suggest it creates no 
incongruity and therefore no laughter. That is why the 
efforts of so many of our newspaper cartoonists and comic 
supplement artists arouse no amusement. The conception 
has wandered so far away from the original as to leave it 
out of sight and out of mind; hence the caricature is no 
longer a caricature but an independent entity, and, as 
such, is devoid of interest. 

Bergson tells us, you remember, that the proper butt of 
mankind is man. In other words, we guffaw only at our 
own kind; or, if another genus causes merriment, we 
laugh at it only because it suggests humanity — as a 
monkey, tor instance, or a parrot, or a secretary bird, may 
remind us of a comic human type. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to the philosopher, we laugh at men only when they 
cease to behave as men, transforming themselves for the 
time being into puppets or dumb animals, really or ap- 
parently losing control of their conduct and automatically 
responding to outside forces; repeating words or acts like 
a machine, or slipping and falling down helplessly like 
rubber Dutchmen, or chasing their wind-blown hats as a 
young dog hopefully pursues a butterfly. This doctrine 
may be and has been criticized, on the ground that it is 
too narrow; but it is original, and it accounts for a good 
part of the risible. The hat-hunter and the banana-peel 
victim are familiar topics of American humor. Repeti- 
tion is funny, I suppose, in all the world; but I am not 
sure that Bergson has completely explained why. 

It seems to me, furthermore, that we are sometimes 
amused at things that bear no resemblance to humanity. 
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We laugh at a bad picture, if it be sufficiently bad, es- 
pecially if it be at the same time pretentious. We laugh 
at songs and plays under the same conditions; few per- 
formances are more entertaining than an intensely melo- 
dramatic melodrama, acted with melodramatic intensity. 
The mirth-producing possibilities of this type have been 
shrewdly utilized by George Cohan in “The Tavern.” 
Supremely ridiculous is a showy building of manifest ugli- 
ness, let us say a French chateau executed in American 
wood and painted red and yellow, or a wooden pseudo- 
Gothic, or one of the most elaborate ““Queen Anne” struc- 
tures of the eighties. We grin at a bird that does not look 
like a bird, unless we are familiar with it; and at a dog 
that does not look like a dog. A bit of artificial landscape 
may be funny, when it is out of style: witness the rocks 
and cave of the Buttes Chaumont, or the rococo garden of 
some little German principality. I remember, by the way, 
seeing in the Residence of one of these tiny states a huge 
painting that was evidently the pride of the place. It rep- 
resented Adam and Eve; but the artist, out of compli- 
ment to his exalted patrons, had made his two personages 
in the likeness of the then reigning duke and duchess, 
with the result that, amidst the conventional simplicity of 
Eden, Adam’s face was clothed on with a majestic pair of 
side-whiskers. Even a natural landscape occasionally 
moves us to mirth, when it is so extravagant as to seem 
unreal. For the most part, fantastic scenery is saved by 
its magnificence or its beauty. We are awed by the Grand 
Canon, entranced by the Estérel. At Vaucluse, however, 
our sentiments are mixed, unless we be too solemnly pre- 
disposed. And to the light-hearted traveler the topsy- 
turveydom of Les Baux and the preposterous rocks on 
the beach of Trégastel are frankly comic. 
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In all these cases the laughable feature is incongruity, a 
startling dissonance between the ideal type and the par- 
ticular specimen — a dissonance perceived without the 
inhibiting accompaniment of emotion or tedium. If the 
perception be sharp and the discord unusual, it takes a 
considerable dose of fatigue or feeling to counteract the 
impulse to laughter. Sorrow could not quite check Miss 
Smith’s (or Mrs. Gaskell’s) amusement at the helmet- 
like hat Miss Jenkyns put on for poor Captain Brown’s 
funeral. Often, indeed, the strain of boredom or of suffer- 
ing, instead of making us impervious to mirthful sugges- 
tion, renders us abnormally impressionable and quite 
incapable of resistance; at the slightest provocation, we 
unexpectedly giggle, toward the close of a long function 
or harangue, or during the stress of a superlatively pa- 
thetic situation on the stage. 

Drunkenness, like tense emotion, relaxes our control; 
and like sleep, it opens up channels of association that 
are closed in moments of waking sobriety. Things which 
have seemed uproariously funny in a dream, or at a stag 
party, assume a different aspect the morning after. 

In “the olden days, that are past beyond recall, the 
rare old, fair old golden days” (as Raymond Hitchcock 
used to sing), a question of acute interest to after-dinner 
humorists was the precise degree of intoxication, in orator 
and in audience, most propitious to the production and 
the reward of wit. On the part of the speaker, inebriety, 
though generously fertile, was perilous in its partial isola- 
tion of the individual from his environment and in its 
release of his subconscious (or, as Freud calls it, uncon- 
scious) personality. In other words, the droll conceits 
that surged into his thought had to run the risk of trans- 
mission into other minds whose bypaths and crossroads 
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might for the moment be out of joint with his own mental 
topography. On the hearers’ side, an initial stage of exal- 
tation, with its cheerful, easy acceptance of whatever 
comes, its spirit of dim but hearty agreement, its general 
desire to oblige, while unfavorable to the appreciation of 
any extraordinary cleverness, assured a satisfactory re- 
sponse to the familiar style of postprandial jocosity. The 
ideal condition, then, for most occasions, — so I was told, 
— was a sober speaker and a moderately fuddled congre- 
gation. The denatured banquet of to-day calls for a rev- 
olutionary overturn — but in which direction? Shall it 
be choicer wit or less laughter? 

Let us take for analysis and speculation an anecdote 
that for some years enjoyed safe popularity at the dinner- 
table. I told it several times myself, ere one whom I had 
previously regarded as a friend filched it from me and 
carried it ahead of me through all the one-night stands in 
the Middle West. The story had come to me I know not 
whence; perhaps from a newspaper, perhaps from a book 
of jests. I am sure it was not handed down to me by oral 
transmission. It is very humiliating to have to cite an 
exemplum without thorough discussion of its sources and 
its European and Asiatic filiations, but I must contess 
myself at a loss. While the tale has an unmistakably 
Celtic coloring, as you will presently agree, I can discover 
no Middle Irish congeners, nor can I confidently recon- 
struct an archetype from which the Welsh and Old French 
variants, had there been any, might have sprung. Of 
Oriental influence I find only the vaguest trace. 

Source-hunting is great sport; but, like any other 
amusement, it may be spoiled if one take it too seriously, 
or if one assume that all possible sources are still bubbling 
in the hunting-field, still discoverable if the hunt be long 
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and close enough. One must recognize the vastness of the 
unknown. And one must remember that the pursuit is a 
game, and be willing to take a gamester’s chances. Other- 
wise the chase becomes either a mania, like collecting 
postage stamps, or a business, like head-hunting in 
Borneo. The head-hunter, I believe, does not do it for 
fun; his reputation, his position, his advancement depend 
upon the number of trophies he can exhibit. Until he has 
got enough of them to assure his social status, he must 
bend all his energy to the waylaying of quick things from 
which something dead may be extracted. When you 
enter the home of a pillar of society, he proudly points to 
a long row of dry, grinning skulls that once belonged to 
bodies all alive and perhaps beautitul. 

But to return to my story — here it is. 

“What are ye lookin’ fur, Pat?” said Mrs. Mulcahy to 
her husband, who was surreptitiously snooping about in 
the cupboard. 

“Aw, nothin’!” was the bland answer. 

“Well, ye’ll foind ut in the bottle where the whiskey 
used to be.” 

The most conspicuous — I am sick of “outstanding,” 
which for the last few years has been the mainstay of 
American vocabulary — the most conspicuous merit of 
this narrative is its punch, the unexpected ending, the jolt 
that made the fortune of O. Henry and of his followers in 
print and on the stage. From Greek times down through 
Boileau to George Cohan the startling peripetia has been 
a mainstay of the drama. 

L’esprit ne se sent point plus vivement frappé 
Que, lorsqu’en un sujet d’intrigue enveloppé, 
D’un secret tout-a-coup la vérité connue 


Change tout, donne a tout une face imprévue. 
— Boieau: L’ Art Poétique, Il, 57-60. 
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_ The very best of all exemplifications of the theatrical 
efficacy of surprise is to be found in “The Seven Keys to 
Baldpate,” which takes the spectator’s breath away with 
a rapid sequence of three peripetias, all wholly unfore- 
seen. Another good example is “Under Cover”; another 
still is “The Tavern,” with its swift final transformation. 
One could easily cite many more, some good, some bad; 
for this feature has become a favorite on our recent stage. 
Apparently our dramaturgy has been affected by the 
popularity of O. Henry, as the social comedy of the latter 
nineteenth century in France was influenced by Balzac. 
Notably effective is the peripetia that inverts the tables, 
or turns the joke on the joker; this trick occurs twice in an 
ingenious crook piece of a few years agone, called “Cheat- 
ing Cheaters,” and evidently it is the underlying motif of 
our story. 

Here, the discomfiture of the stealthy Pat is associated 
with an original play on the word “nothing.” Similarly 
the author of that strangely successful morality drama 
entitled “Everywoman” played on the word “Nobody,” 
the name of one of his characters. I fancy this punning 
on “Nobody” must have particularly caught the public. 
At any rate, this was the bit selected for burlesque in the 
“Follies”; and Nobody, popping up out of a vase with 
his name on his lips, was the réle assigned therein to the 
inimitable and never-to-be-forgotten Bert Williams. One 
has to cast about rather desperately to explain the draw- 
ing power of such a tiresome thing as “ Everywoman.” 
Suggested obviously by the vogue of the resurrected 
“Everyman,” a genuine antique of gripping strength, this 
product of an unfortunate journalist, after running for 
years, was set to music, and as an operetta may for aught 
I know be running yet. Furthermore, its prosperity 
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elicited an even stupider morality y-clept “Experience,” 
which long delighted both Broadway and the road. 
“Everywoman,” “Experience,” and Biblical plays like 
“The Wanderer” (which presents the story of the Prodi- 
gal Son with variations) offer to the seeker for causes an 
identical problem: mouthy, rhetorical, slow, why do they 
nevertheless attract the crowd? They do, to be sure, offer 
a bait to curiosity, being distinctly out of the ordinary. 
Their supreme advantage, however, as I conceive, is that 
they seem to promise a combination of entertainment 
with moral or religious instruction. In the old days — 
just before my time, or in my early childhood — pious 
Bostonians who shunned the playhouse as a Devil’s trap 
would attend performances at the Boston Museum, be- 
cause it was called “Museum” and not “Theatre.” In- 
deed, its stage had been used for lectures of the Lyceum 
type; and it still offered uplift in the shape of an exten- 
sive, though very dusty, collection of miscellaneous zoé- 
logical and ethnological curiosities, including Barnum’s 
Mermaid; and away upstairs, reached by a small flight in 
a corner, was a roomful of ghastly and highly improving 
waxworks. These figures, corpselike with the accumu- 
lated grime of ages, portrayed the Last Supper, the Mur- 
der of Some Young Woman or Other by the Indians, with 
a generous effusion of blood, and the Drunkard’s Family 
(Drunkard’s Progress were a better name), a series of 
scenes wherein, as I recall it, the Drunkard began with a 
social sip of wine and wound up by slaughtering his pale, 
emaciated wife with a broken bottle. Now, there still re- 
mains among us a remnant of Puritanism that rather 
shrinks from theatrical pleasures unless they be redeemed 
by religion or morality; even as our ancestors, by the Last 
Supper and the Drunkard’s Family, reconciled their con- 
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science to “Lady Audley’s Secret,” and “Wanted, Ten 
Thousand Milliners.” Thus Paterfamilias still takes his 
children to the circus to show them the animals. For 
many of the latter-day abstainers, alas! the moral or re- 
ligious lesson is the more palatable because invested with 
all the charm of scenic adornment and unadorned hu- 
manity which constitutes the lure of the iniquitous musi- 
cal comedy, Follies, Frolics, Scandals, and Passing Shows. 

Some shadow of intellectual or artistic “improvement” 
may lend (to those who need it) a shadowy justification 
of the frankly mundane enjoyment provided by those 
exotic pieces, not devoid of literary merit, which are ac- 
curately charged with a profusion of local color, prefer- 
ably Oriental. I am thinking of “Kismet” and “Chu 
Chin Chow” and “Mecca.” This last production, a 
rather inept rehash of “Chu Chin Chow” and “ Kismet,” 
written by and for Oscar Ashe, was presented in this 
country under its original title, “Mecca”; in England, 
out of deference to the religious susceptibilities of Brit- 
ain’s Mohammedan subjects, the name was altered to 
“Cairo.” 

As the devout are snared by a prospect of instruction, 
so may scoffers be caught by the enticement of irrever- 
ence. Once Paris — indeed, the whole operatic world — 
went daft over a sparkling but merciless burlesque of 
Greek myth, “La Belle Héléne.” One of the last suc- 
cesses of the now vanished Opéra Bouffe was called 
“Joséphine vendue par ses sceurs”; I must say, however, 
that, piquantly amusing as it was, it did not keep the 
promise of Biblical parody suggested by its name. But 
its title alone would have been enough to kill it in Eng- 
land or America. Can you imagine a Boston playhouse 
of the eighties admitting a piece with such a name as 
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“Josephine Sold by her Sisters”? In Anglo-Saxondom 
the scoffers were less numerous or more timid than in 
some other realms; and so they are, even now, even after 
all the paraded profanity of the last few years. Recently 
a revival of “La Belle Héléne” was beautifully per- 
formed in Boston, evidently at great expense. The text, 
to be sure, was more or less damaged in translation, but 
the music was virtually intact; and the staging, acting, 
singing, and playing were exceptionally good. Neverthe- 
less, the experiment was a failure. Why? I should like to 
believe that conservative Bostonian culture resented a 
slight to the Classics; but I must confess that other ex- 
planations suggest themselves. It is possible that the 
hodiernal Hub does not know enough about the Classics 
to be either tickled or shocked by ridicule of them — can 
be no more moved by such an exhibition than by a bur- 
lesque of sixteenth-century political conditions in the 
planet Mars. Besides, the management, with inexplica- 
ble stupidity, had changed the name of the piece, so that 
very few Bostonians knew that Offenbach was being 
played at all. 

How greatly our reaction, be it mirthful or sad or 
thoughtful, depends on association! In the case of the 
anecdote from which I have strayed so far, the comic 
effect is enhanced by the attribution of the two réles to 
Hibernians. The story would be far less funny if told 
in straight English or straight American. As it stands, 
it brings into our semi-consciousness a long tradition of 
Irish humor, a comicality in which we all taste a smack 
of its own, a mixture of lightning wit and good-natured 
blundering so fused that neither speaker nor hearer can 
tell which is which. Mrs. Mulcahy’s retort is a bull, per- 
haps intentional, perhaps not (who shall say?), but a 
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genuine Irish bull. Professor Mahaffy, you remember, 
maintained that an Irish bull differs from every other 
variety in that it is always “a pregnant bull.” Imagine 
our yarn translated into Germanic or Italianate dialect: 
it would lose most of its flavor. Neither the Comic Dagos 
nor the Comic Dutchmen of our stock troupe, amusing as 
they are in their own repertory, could be entrusted with 
these parts. 

Association is so insidious that we scent from afar the 
approach of a familiar joke, and begin to grin ere it ar- 
rives. When a person who enjoys an established reputa- 
tion for humor opens his mouth, we are all ready to 
snigger; and from his lips we greet, with quick respon- 
sive peals, a remark that uttered by another would not 
awaken a smile. Professional fun-makers apparently 
count on this propensity. They may thrive for several 
years on the atmosphere of mirth with which they have 
surrounded themselves in their first stellar season. Once 
we are convinced that a comedian has the power to make 
us laugh, he can hold us hypnotized and keep us in con- 
vulsions by a series of smirks or blinks or driblets of 
speech that have in them nothing intrinsically amusing. 
As it is with the jester, so it is with the jest. A word, a 
phrase long connected in our minds with something hila- 
rious will arouse reminiscent hilarity at each recurrence. 
For a decade or so, in our theatres, it sufficed to introduce 
the word “alimony”; and the audience roared. Then 
came the period of “Tell muh,” originally, I suppose, a 
mimicry of the affected pronunciation of certain emo- 
tional actors, who said “muh” for enclitic ‘“‘me”’; but its 
source eventually was so lost in the twilight of time that 
artists could say, ‘Tell it to muh” with equally satisfying 
results. Next came “He bit me,” or “She bit me,” ejacu- 
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lated by the female or the male comedian after a comic 
kiss. This delicate formula arose, I think, contempo- 
raneously with “My Gawd,” an even more delectable 
pleasantry which custom never stales. These latter wit- 
ticisms, in fact, may still be heard on the provincial stage. 
So may “Gunga Din,” but I hope not for long. Of course 
everyone knows the gag. The artist playing opposite you 
says something about being a better man; whereupon you 
exclaim “Gunga Din,” and the house shakes with laugh- 
ter — although I am ready to swear that nine tenths of 
the people could not tell, to save their necks, whether 
Gunga Din is a cigarette or an automobile. Why, then, 
do they laugh? Because other audiences have laughed, 
and their theatrical experience has taught them that this 
is a thing to laugh at. I suppose there was at the begin- 
ning a leaven of sophisticated hearers who had listened to 
a recitation — possibly several recitations — of Kipling’s 
poem. 

I wish I were sure I have spelled Gunga Din correctly. 
These Orientals are apt to carry latent aitches about with 
them; and words with idle aitches are hard to fix in one’s 
memory. I sympathize with the Italians, who never can 
get our aitches right. Both they and the French cherish 
a conviction that to write English properly, one must 
pepper it with 4 and w, in reckless profusion. Harvard 
they always spell with a w. In Milan stands a bathing 
establishment whose public utility is writ large, on either 
side, in several languages. On the front, the English des- 
ignation is “bhats”’; on the rear, it is “bahts”; while a 
smaller lateral inscription reads “batsh.” Verily such 
persistence and resourcefulness deserved better success. 

But quite aside from its orthography, Gunga Din has 
become a nightmare. The worst of it is, one has to join in 
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the senseless cachinnation, lest one be taken for a Rube 
who, never having heard the joke before, does not under- 
stand that it is one. For these merry quips, after some 
years, run off very quickly and smoothly, without the 
preparation and the challenging insistence required when 
a jest is in its first season. I believe a good proportion of 
laughter, in the theatre and out, is due to fear, the fear of 
seeming not to comprehend. When Freud is mentioned, 
folks will giggle, to show that they have heard of Freud 
before; just as they smile understandingly when a phrase 
is uttered in a foreign language. Often have I envied the 
French lecturer, lecturing in French to an American au- 
dience; and I have admired his self-control in not yielding 
more than he did to the temptation of an easy hit. Quips, 
that would be redolent of age if proffered in French in 
France or in English in America, when produced here in 
French evoke a storm of gayety, the proud gayety of 
self-satisfaction in those who have understood, the less 
assured but not less audible gayety of cowardice in those 
(more numerous) who have not. The mirth does not 
bubble forth simultaneously all over the house; it ripples 
out from a few centres, as when a handful of pebbles is 
cast into a still pool. 

The complacency caused by comprehending a foreign 
joke is simply one species of the satisfaction of suc- 
cessfully making a mental leap, of rapidly supplying an 
absent link in the chain. Combined astonishment and 
self-congratulation make of the jump-spark element a 
favorite factor in humorous story-telling. Here is a famil- 
iar example, an anecdote I heard for the first time some 
thirty years ago. Two simple Irish laborers, having “read 
where it says in the paper” that there is to be a wedding 
reception at the house of Denny Donovan (one of their 
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former mates, now become rich and fashionable), resolve 
to attend the function. Attired in their best, they ap- 
proach the mansion. Here Pat’s courage fails, and he 
waits outside while the more confident Mike valiantly 
enters. Presently the adventurer comes tumbling out, 
with torn coat, loose collar, and bloody nose. “What 
happened to ye, Mike?” asks Pat. “Well, I went in, and 
I marched grandly up the front stairs. And at the top 
there stood a great guy, all dressed up in swally-tail 
clothes, right in the way. ‘Who ’re you?’ says I. ‘I’m 
the best mon,’ says he. An’, begorra, he was.” To supply 
the missing climax in this tale, on the first hearing, re- 
quires a certain pleasurable alertness. With each succes- 
sive repetition the degree of requisite celerity decreases, 
while habit brings appreciation within the range of the 
most obtuse. 

In the playhouse we recognize clearly enough the mo- 
ments when merriment is obligatory. There is the drink 
joke, which one must greet with hilarity, lest one appear 
a milksop; and there is the poker joke, which one must 
seem to appreciate, under penalty of passing for a tender- 
foot; and there is the racing joke — the hardest of all, 
perhaps — which, if you fail to respond, will write you 
down a dub. Racing jokes generally occur in plays of 
British manufacture, but may turn up in the home prod- 
uct if the scene be laid in Kentucky. Fox-hunting jokes 
do not cross the Atlantic viva voce, being mercifully con- 
fined, as far as we are concerned, to the pages of ‘“‘ Punch,” 
which we may read in private and save our faces. But 
the racing joke is nearly as bad. And worse is the racing 
story. You know it only too well, and already groan in- 
wardly, though your face be wreathed in smiles. A man 
in a jockey cap and a red coat, with a whip in his hand, 
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occupies the centre of the stage, facing the audience; be- 
hind him, in a semicircle, are ranged his eager listeners. 
The red-coated man begins, andante moderato, a long, 
long description of some race which has been won, or is 
now being won, by the heroine’s horse. As he proceeds, 
his tempo quickens, he becomes more and more excited 
and less and less intelligible; and little by little he sinks 
into a squatting posture. The semicircular group behind 
him squats sympathetically. On and on he goes, from 
allegro to prestissimo, squatting lower and lower, yelling 
louder and louder, until, just as he is about to sit on the 
floor, he winds up with a ff climax, which brings down the 
houses > 

The racing story, like the hunting or fishing story, be- 
longs to a very primitive type of art, exemplified by the 
folk-tale and the puppet-show, which affords its hearers 
the satisfaction of hearing just what they expect to hear 
and have heard countless times before. Step by step they 
greedily await each successive move, and chuckle with 
delight as their hope is once more fulfilled. The pleasure 
seems to be just the opposite of the joy which comes from 
surprise. There is, however, an element of surprise in it; 
but it is a make-believe astonishment, like the factitious 
excitement of a cat who pretends to be amazed at the 
swishing of her own tail. In elderly sedateness the cat 
outgrows her interest in tail-chasing; so, as humanity be- 
comes over-sophisticated, the fairy story and the Guignol 
lose their appeal, save for the very young and the very 
simple, who perpetuate the childhood, or kittenhood, of 
the race. 

In art of this primeval character, the basic principle 1s 
conformity to tradition. The authorized version has a 
ritualistic sanctity, which brooks no change. Often the 
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substitution of an incident, or even of a word, will dis- 
tract attention, break the tenseness of expectation, and 
spoil the whole effect. 

A back number of “Harper’s Monthly” — some time 
in the early eighteen-seventies, I think — published the 
entire text of “Punch and Judy,” as established by the 
oldest and purest sources of transmission. It was a co- 
piously illustrated article, with pictures of the characters 
as they ought to and used to look; and it told how to 
work them with one’s hands. There were Punch and his 
Wife and the Baby and Jack Ketch and the Doctor and 
the Devil and the Dog Toby and all the rest. What a 
rich and varied banquet Harper’s used to serve! And how 
it spoiled one’s appetite for the cheap, stereotyped tad/e 
a’héte of to-day’s magazines! 

This particular morsel was honey to my palate. I was 
frantically fond of antiquity, of the theatre, and of pup- 
pets. The second book I had ever read in my life (the 
first was “The Child’s Pilgrim’s Progress”) was Octave 
Feuillet’s “Polichinelle.” Again and again I critically 
studied the performances of the Punch and Judy on Bos- 
ton Common, which was a static feature of that park, 
like the telescope and the lightning calculator; in fact, if 
I remember rightly, there were at one time two Punch 
and Judy shows. Who could have imagined that such 
glory should ever fade away, leaving scarcely a recollec- 
tion? Vanished! with the majestic iron fence, and the 
grand gateway, bearing the arms of Massachusetts, op- 
posite West Street. Still alive in one person’s memory is 
a thrill of satisfaction at finally discerning a star by care- 
ful application of the right eye to the big telescope; also a 
thrill of pride when one day that person’s father, accept- 
ing the challenge of the lightning calculator, contested, 
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with considerable success, a match against that formid- 
able expert. 

Well, the Boston Common version of Punch and Judy, 
though enjoyable enough, could not stand the proof of 
higher criticism, and I decided that, if the true text was 
to be restored, I must do it myself. Consequently I made 
me a complete Punch and Judy outfit, constructing the 
theatre from a box, and carving the heads out of hard 
wood from the cellar. Thus, with the aid of the authori- 
tative Harper’s, I was able to give domestic performances 
whose strict orthodoxy atoned — as I tried hard to be- 
lieve — for their all-too-evident artistic inferiority to the 
public ones on the Common. 

As in the “Count of Monte Cristo,” the seemingly de- 
tached and insignificant circumstances in the first part of 
the narrative all work themselves into momentous con- 
nection with the plot’s development later on, so this early 
interest of mine in Punch and Judy was destined to link 
itself with a middle-life experience which I shall now relate. 

The story opens in England. I may say at once that in 
this tale, as in Conan Doyle’s “Study in Scarlet” and 
“Valley of Fear,” the scene shifts between England and 
America. It was on a trip from Chester to Liverpool. I 
was comfortably installed as sole occupant of a clean 
compartment, closed to smokers and to dogs. Suddenly, 
at a way-station, the door opens, and in pops a neat little 
old man, with a neat little covered basket on one arm 
and a very big satchel in the other hand. He was a digni- 
fied old man, stooping but spry, his stern yet kindly face 
decorated with a pair of white side-whiskers of ancient 
pattern. With memories of Trollope in mind, I set him 
down as a churchwarden; and from the care with which he 
handled his basket, I surmised that he was carrying 
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fresh-laid eggs from the vicarage. When the train was 
safely started, the elderly man, after a swift glance out of 
the window, cautiously lifted the lid of the basket, whence 
promptly emerged the frizzly head of a diminutive white 
poodle. Then, to my amazement, he winked at me — 
the churchwarden, I mean, not the dog. Pointing to the 
prohibited poodle, he spoke: 

“Thruppence will do a deal for ye, if ye know where to 
put it.” After an impressive pause, he continued: “ Per- 
haps, sir, ye’ll have seen a portrait of Dog Toby on the 
cover of ‘Punch.’ Well, that dog in the basket is the only 
original Toby still extant. And I am the only man now 
alive in the whole world who knows the genuine text of 
‘Punch and Judy.’ I am getting on in years, and nowa- 
days I only give performances for very select garden 
parties. My charge is ten guineas, and I require two 
weeks’ notice in advance. Just now I am returning from 
an al fresco entertainment on the estate of Lord X.” 
(Author’s note: I do not withhold the noble lord’s name 
on account of any scandal connected with the incident, 
but because I have forgotten it.) 

“When I was younger,” the churchwarden pursued, 
“I used to perform regularly in public. At first I had 
many rivals to contend with, but little by little I came to 
be recognized as the head of my profession. Then I got 
the best private engagements, and I even made tours in 
foreign countries. The foreigners had some pretty fair 
shows, but none equal to the English; and among the 
English, none but mine was perfectly true to the original 
text. All the others was more or less corrupt. There was 
a town in America called Boston, Mass., where the text 
was pretty good, but a lot was left out, and some things 
was changed, and a few cheeky modern things had crept 
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in. Besides, the showman used a kind of whistle to make 
the squeak; I use, and have always used, my own natural 
voice. Using a whistle I regard as a trick unworthy of the 
profession. A real artist should make all the characters 
speak different, with his own voice. Ye should hear me, 
sir. Ye’d think the puppets was all alive.” 

“Do you remember much of Boston, Mass.?” I in- 
quired. 

“Yes,” said he, “although it was forty-odd years back. 
There was Washington Street and Tremont Street and 
the Common, where the Punch and Judy was. The prin- 
cipal theayter was the Howard Atheneum, a fine, big 
house. That ’s where I gave my performance. Just as I 
was going to begin, the first night, the manager came 
rushing in back looking pale and as you might say upset. 
“What’s the matter?’ says I. ‘You must do your level 
best,’ says he; ‘Billy Thompson is out front!’ You prob- 
ably know, sir, that Billy Thompson was the leading 
Punch and Judy artist in America. Well, I felt pretty 
faint, and my legs was a bit wobbly; I was glad it was n’t 
a dance-turn that I had to do. Anyhow, I did my best, and 
got a first-class reception; and Billy Thompson told the 
manager mine was the best Punch and Judy he ever saw, 
except his own. I played a month’s engagement there, 
to everybody’s satisfaction. Them was good old days.” 

“How do you spend your time now, between garden 
parties?” I made bold to ask. 

“Oh, I work over my puppets, repairing their clothes 
and touching up their faces. And then I do a fair busi- 
ness making portrait busts in wax. I have a studio in 
Liverpool, and I get a good few orders every year; the 
business grows from customer to customer. I like the 
work because it’s artistic.” 
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“Are your customers generally pleased with the like- 
ness?” I ventured. 

“Delighted! Why, sir, it’s wonderful how I hit ’em 
off, and yet make em good-looking, too. Ye ’d never 
think of mixing up one with another. If ye saw the people 
and the busts, ye’d know in a minute which was meant 
for which, in spite of all of em being so ’andsome. Yes, 
the people is pleased as Punch, in a way of speaking. 
Now and then, of course, there’s an exception. Every 
profession has its setbacks. The worst case was a bishop, 
a grand-looking man, and very proud of his looks. Well, 
I took particular pains, and made a wax bust of him that 
was a joy to the eyes, though I do say so. He smiled all 
over when he saw it, and had it taken home. Well, sir, a 
fortnight later that bishop came a-bouncing into my 
studio in a state of fury that I will not try to describe. 
He sputtered so, I could n’t make out, at first, what was 
the trouble. But gradually, I gathered that the beautiful 
wax bust had been altering of its features, a-squinting its 
eyes, a-curving its nose, a-drooping of its mouth, and 
putting on a devilish expression, instead of the benevo- 
lent air I had given it. You may say I was took aback. 
Finally an idea came to me, and I asked the bishop where 
he had the wax portrait placed. ‘Why,’ says he, ‘on a 
little table close to the window, where it would get the 
best sunlight, and everybody could see it.” Then I un- 
derstood. But I do assure ye, sir, the language that 
bishop used was almost enough to make a man a non- 
conformist!” | 

The consideration of puppets brings us back, rather 
circuitously, to Bergson’s doctrine that laughter is ex- 
cited by the puppet-like conduct of a human being. Now, 
I surmise that such a notion would not so readily have 
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occurred to anyone but a Frenchman; for I believe that 
the French, more than any other people, are amused by 
automatic behavior. Maupassant humorously describes 
the sudden contortion of the stiffly corseted ladies at the 
cashier’s desk in a restaurant, when startled by a loud 
percussion (a slap bestowed by one customer on another); 
they revolve, he says, from the waist up, with an even 
turn, as if moved by a crank. I remember once reading 
in a French paper a poem called “Les Pantins,” which 
portrayed the men and women singers in a great oratorio 
chorus as a huge collection of dummies, all, at the con- 
ductor’s beck, opening and closing their mouths together, 
apparently worked by strings. As far back as I can re- 
member, Gallic wit has enjoyed the conception of Teu- 
tons as automata, a fancy comprehensible enough to 
anyone who has watched German soldiers at drill. More 
difficult for us to understand is the same interpretation 
applied to Americans, on the merry planks of the Palais 
Royal, the Cluny, or the Variétés. There, a stock figure 
used to be the straight, solemn, silent Yankee, chin- 
whiskered, long-black-coated, stovepipe-hatted, the in- 
separable umbrella under his arm, unchanging and 
automatic as waxworks, save perhaps when his precious 
umbrella, like a cat’s tail, was caught by a closing door. 
We get a glimpse of him, too, in Jules Verne’s story, “De 
la terre 4 la lune,” the first scene of which is laid in the 
United States. The actions of a foreigner, being different 
from ours, and governed by habits and precedents be- 
yond our ken, necessarily look to us machine-like; and to 
a people as rational as the French, and as fond of reason, 
any seemingly unreasonable behavior appears supremely 
ridiculous. Reason being regarded as the characteristic 
attribute of mankind, unreasoning conduct takes a per- 
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son out of the human category, and, since he does move 
and speak like a man, gives him the air of a mechanical 
imitation. “Life” has defined a bootlegger as “‘a bar that 
walks like a man.”” Any animal or any toy that walks or 
otherwise acts like a man is funny. And so is a man that 
behaves like a toy. The comic effect is reducible to the 
general principle of incongruity, which we have already 
discussed. 

Even the American girl, who to us appears so diversely 
alive, was sometimes transformed into a manikin in the 
small French theatres, where she marched across the stage 
with arms and legs inhumanly rhythmical and inflexible, 
like Helen Greenwood’s. A good exemplar of this type 
was Miss Helyett, heroine of an operetta of like name, 
performed at the Opéra Bouffe. On French boards the 
jumping-jack motions and emotions of this Quaker maid 
seemed natural enough. But when the piece was trans- 
ferred to our country, — and excellently given, by the 
way, — the antics of Mrs. Leslie Carter, who did the title 
réle, closely copying her French original, did not appeal 
to any humorous tradition in the American audience. 

One variety of manikinism is the swift, monotonous 
recital of a long string of heterogeneous items. This de- 
vice is not infrequently employed by French fun-makers. 
Rabelais was mighty fond of miscellaneous jawbreaking 
enumerations; and the habit has persisted more or less 
among his countrymen. It shows itself occasionally on 
the stage, in pieces of the more popular type. With us it 
is rare, unless the list serves some other purpose. The 
tale of the manifold accomplishments of My Mary Ann 
“in the art of Terpsichore” is intended primarily to glorify 
that heavy-stepping lady, who “would break up all the 
lumber that you’d lay upon the floor.” In the “Song of 
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Fifty Cents,” the essential feature is the contrast between 
the damsel’s protestations, “she said she was n’t hungry,” 
“she said she wasn’t thirsty,” and the interminable 
array of things she ordered to eat and drink, to the con- 
sternation of her impecunious swain. The sad story, as I 
recall it, after the poet-hero has handed the waiter his 
entire treasure, fifty cents, moves relentlessly on to this 
tragic conclusion: 

He took me where my pants was loose and threw 

me over the fence. 

Take my advice, don’t try it twice 

When you have but fifty cents. 

More fetching, perhaps, than the suggestion of a me- 
chanical ticker is the headlong volubility of such enu- 
merations, a gush which gives the impression of rapid 
improvisation. Nothing excites more admiration than an 
apparent impromptu. A speech read from manuscript, 
or one delivered without notes but obviously prepared, is 
dull compared to the same discourse so pronounced that 
we seem to see it coming into the speaker’s head as he 
speaks. So it is with a jest. The most excruciating face- 
tiousness introduced in cold blood, with “I heard an aw- 
fully funny thing the other day,” or “A very amusing 
thing once happened to my uncle,” cannot compete with 
a mediocre pun spurting out spontaneously in the cross- 
fire of conversation. It need not really spurt; its release 
may have been premeditated and cunningly managed. 
But if its squirt produce the effect of improvising, that is 
enough. I have read somewhere that Disraeli, whose na- 
tive speech was fluidity itself, used to hem and haw in 
Parliament, lest he appear to have learned his lines by 
heart. The really popular lecturer, the one who draws his 
thousands, pulls in his public by his genuine or assumed 
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gift of oral composition, smooth, voluble, inexhaustible. 
The prime requisite of ready speech is confidence; and 
the greatest help to confidence is the possession of a loud 
voice, preferably second bass, whose resonance assures the 
possessor that his opinion is always right. If you listen 
to orators and politicians, or even look at their pictures, 
you will see that their voices and their mouths are big. 
The few small-mouthed politicians have to rely on brains, 
unless they are very rich. 

Some veteran of the stage once said that an actor must 
learn first how to act like an actor, and then how to act 
like a human being. That means, the foundation of the 
art is making one’s points, or getting things over; with- 
out which, all else is futile. The next step is naturalness. 
If the first lesson be not mastered at the beginning, it is 
seldom learned at all; amateur performers generally do 
not acquire it, and that is why private theatricals seem, to 
the regular theatre-goer, so faint and far-away, though 
the impersonations may be as lifelike as professional ones. 
The second lesson — holding the mirror up to nature — 
is the task that bafles all actors but the best; and a vital 
part of it is the illusion of spontaneity. Every speech, as 
it leaves the lips of a great artist, seems to have just oc- 
curred to his mind. 

On the burlesque stage, it is a common trick to go a bit 
further, and pretend to make offhand interpolations in 
the text. The leading man, in the midst of his part, will 
get off something fresh, ostensibly extraneous, and the 
show will be interrupted a moment until his mates, con- 
vulsed by the unexpected sally, can recover their equa- 
nimity. When this happens, the audience invariably goes 
wild with delight. One popular black-face comedian is in 
the habit of advertising his propensity to impromptu, 
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slipping some reference to it into his press notices and 
even making allusion to it himself on the boards. He is a 
clever man, and if you go to a piece of his only once, you 
will be taken in. By some unusual chance, I saw one of 
his shows three times. On my first visit, he interjected a 
quip which quite overcame the chorus girls in his vicinity. 
After two months, exactly the same quip in the same 
place, and the same irrepressible giggle of the same fair 
choristers. Six months later, same quip, different chorus, 
but same hysterical giggle. 

This love of the impromptu is akin to fondness for an 
unexpected ending to a story or a play. It is in part a de- 
sire to be surprised. But combined therewith is admira- 
tion of dexterity, as we admire an acrobat or a juggler; 
this, of course, is itself a kind of continuous surprise. The 
Irish bull appeals to us because of its manifest incompati- 
bility with premeditation. It is curious how much our 
enjoyment of a thing depends on our conviction of its 
naiveté or its sophistication. Take “The Young Visi- 
ters”: how funny it is if written by Daisy Ashtord; how 
much of its fun will fade if we know it is by Barrie! In the 
latter case it will be about as entertaining as Jane Aus- 
ten’s “Love and Freindship,” also a conscious parody, 
and a shrewd one, though composed by a very young 
satirist. Opal Whiteley’s diary shows the same fancy, 
the same originality, the same fellowship with nature, 
whether she conceived it in early childhood or in early 
womanhood. But what a difference those few years make 
in our appreciation! 

The mechanical effect which enumeration produces can 
be obtained also from repetition, a far more familiar 
means. In play or novel, a personage tickles the sense of 
humor if he but reiterate on every occasion some charac- 
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teristic remark. On this side, Mr. Micawber, forever 
waiting for something to turn up, is cousin to James 
Forsyte, who is never told anything, unrelated though 
they otherwise be. This is an amazingly easy and “in- 
falliable” way of starting a laugh; no wonder our play- 
wrights make the most of it. In the dramatic version of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the lawyer, Marks, becomes the 
comic character. His comicality consists in declaring, 
every time he appears: “I am a lawyer and my name is 
Marks.”” Nothing inherently facetious is discernible in 
this remark. But when it has been heard four or five 
times, it is recognized as a joke; and by the thirteenth 
time it has the audience completely at its mercy. At its 
every approach, you can see the people gripping the arms 
of their chairs, with eyes and mouths dilated, all ready to 
explode. Here is a good example of repetition pure and 
simple. Another is the “But then, on the other hand” of 
“The Cat and the Canary.” Sometimes the thing re- 
peated is funny in itself, but that is a waste of ammuni- 
tion. If, however, the manifolding be applied, not to a 
phrase, but to an incident, reaction is doubly assured by 
a humorous element in the episode itself. On board Mark 
Twain’s rocking ship, in the “Innocents Abroad,” the old 
gentlemen who successively pop out of the cabin door, 
ejaculating, “Oh, my!” and make straight for the gun- 
wale, would be less amusing were seasickness not in it- 
self a traditional subject of merriment. In “The Tavern,” 
when the objectionable young man has suddenly bolted 
from the house, has been shot as he was escaping, and is 
brought in, dangling limp over the shoulder of the big 
sheriff, the result is a broad grin; but when precisely the 
same thing occurs again, a little later on, self-control quite 
vanishes and the public rolls in mirth. 
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Several factors, I think, enter into our enjoyment of 
repetition. Of course, there is the suggestion of automatic 
behavior, comic in its contrast with human variability. 
Then, if the recurrence be unexpected, there is the pleas- 
ure of surprise, added to the absurdity of lightning (con- 
trary to all convention) striking twice in the same place. 
If, on the other hand, the iteration be to some extent 
rhythmic, we have at each return the joy of expectation 
and satisfaction, such as a little tot experiences in the re- 
lation of a fairy tale. Repetition, indeed, is one of the 
most ancient and enduring sources of human delight. It 
is a regular charm of music, of the dance, of games, of 
decorative art, of narrative poetry, of folklore. We still 
remember with elation the three princes of our childhood 
meeting with the identical series of adventures, except 
that the third and youngest son does the right thing 
where his two brothers had gone wrong. From our later 
experience we gladly recall the threefold retellings of in- 
cidents in the epic, and the intermittent recurrence of the 
Leitmotif in Wagnerian opera. In these latter cases, how- 
ever, the phenomenon is not an occasion of hilarity — 
unless we take our serious pleasures in irreverent mood. 
No, when repetition is really and inevitably comic, its 
flavor surely is given by incongruity, the source of all 
laughter. 

Incongruity, as I have said, is always amusing, unless 
amusement be counteracted by circumstance or asso- 
ciation. Bring back to mind an old-fashioned rural 
Thanksgiving. As many relatives as can be collected are 
gathered together to enjoy one another’s company. Ac- 
customed to dine at noon, they fast this day, with growing 
discomfort, until two, when the banquet that has been so 
many weeks preparing is at last ready for their ravening 
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appetite. A joyous sigh, sometimes a shout of joy, greets 
the array of turkey, chicken, cranberry sauce, and fixin’s, 
and the mince and pumpkin pies, not to speak of the cider, 
exposed as a sacrifice to starvation. After the first en- 
thusiasm, not much is heard save the murmur of masti- 
cation and the offers of “another help.” When finally 
the work of destruction is ended, the devastators, burst- 
ing with repleteness, retire to the parlor, where they sit, 
for the most part in gloomy silence, hating one another, 
until the close of the afternoon affords them release. 
The comicality of this situation, residing in the contrast 
between purpose and result, is manifest in retrospect, 
although at the moment of participation one’s percep- 
tion of it be prevented by psychic and physical inhib- 
itions. 

The contrast is really as marked as that between the 
upper and nether portions of Captain Cleggs, of Bab 
Ballad fame, after the mermen had caught him and trans- 
formed his unimpeachable legs into a fishy tail. 

When Captain Cleggs returned aboard, 


His blithesome crew convulsive roared 
To see him altered so. 


In this hilarious roar Captain Cleggs himself presumably 
did not join. Sometimes, however, the joke is seen by 
both parties. Aboard a steamer off the coast of Maine 
stood a colossal, solemn-faced Indian, who was traveling 
from one summer resort to another, selling toys. On his 
left arm was a huge basket; in his right hand, a tiny bow 
and arrow. “Are you going a-hunting?” asked a wag. 
The Indian never cracked a smile. “Yes,” he replied, “I 
am hunting for the shyest game in these parts (I don’t 
suppose you've seen any): dollar-hunting.” This red 
man never would have played the réle exhibited in a life- 
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size theatrical poster I once saw. There were pictured 
the hero and the heroine in fast embrace, and the former, 
a noble savage, was exclaiming: “I hold her in these arms 
— these arms that have so often longed, but never dared 
to hope!” 

Hoping with one’s arms, I dare say, is no funnier than 
seeing with one’s nose, a feat formerly attempted by me, 
not without success. When I was five or so, I was sent for 
a short time to a particularly dreadful school in the North 
End. The only thing I learned there, I taught myself: 
namely, to distinguish. the boys by their smell, with my 
eyes shut. Sometimes I did make a mistake, but I became 
wonderfully proficient. There was one big boy named 
Silas whom’I never missed; in fact, I could trail him in 
places where he no longer existed in the flesh, but where 
an inalienable aroma betrayed his former presence. One 
other accomplishment I did acquire, and that was biting 
my slice of bread and butter in the shape of different 
boys’ heads — a practice which I have always regarded 
as an indication of an artistic temperament. Alas! on 
my very first day in that school, my esthetic sense suf- 
fered a shock from which it has perhaps never recovered. 
Two boys, one dark-haired, the other red-headed, were 
fighting in the alley. All went happily until Black Doug- 
las, seizing a big piece of board, slammed William Rufus, 
over the head with it. This would not have been so bad 
— indeed, it would have been quite enjoyable for every- 
one but Rufus himself, — had not the board contained a 
nail, which, lacerating the scalp of the recipient, caused 
blood to gush copiously. Indelible in my memory is the 
shrieking discord of those two reds— the red blood and 
the red hair. Here was a case in which incongruity was 
far from gay. 
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The sight of blood has always reminded me of those 
haunting waxworks in the top loft of the old Museum. 
Perhaps that is why I saw nothing funny in the dissonant 
reds on the head of William Rufus. I have called the 
waxworks haunting: they actually did haunt me. I saw 
them in the evening when I was alone. They visited my 
dreams, shaking their gory locks, and elongating their 
haggard faces until they were more fiendishly distorted 
than the portrait bust the churchwarden told me about. 
This latter transformation, indeed, has lurking in it a pos- 
sibility of horror. It might have been wrought into a 
nightmare, had it been narrated by a Poe or a Hoffmann. 
Luckily it was not; and therefore it may be used, with no 
inhibiting association, as an example of comic incongru- 
ity. For whatever joy dwells in the episode of the bishop 
and the wax bust is due to the incompatibility of episcopal 
dignity with the undignified experience of being melted 
in wax, not by a witch, but by pure sunlight of the vic- 
tim’s own seeking. A similar instance of ecclesiastical 
pride humiliated is furnished by the Barber’s Story. 

This Barber’s Story is not taken from the “Arabian 
Nights.” It was related to me by the Barber himself, in 
his shop on Tremont Street, many years ago. I shall re- 
peat it as faithfully as I can, omitting the profanity —a ° 
process which will effect an economy of about twenty per 
cent. 

“That’s all right, sir,” he said. I had seated myself in 
the chair and was giving directions about the style of 
hair-cut I preferred. ““That’s all right, sir. Don’t you 
worry. Follow orders: that’s my policy. Then the cus- 
tomer can’t kick. He’s supposed to know best what he 
wants. If you do just as he says, and then he looks like 
the mischief, he has nobody to blame but himself. And 
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he won’t have the nerve to raise no row, when you’ve 
only done exactly what he told you to do. So my motto 
is: follow orders. Now, my brother wasn’t like that. He 
was what you might call a genius. I never see an artist 
that could come near him for speed or for results. He 
had a wonderful eye for a head. And the way he made 
the hair fly would give you the staggers. Now, you’re 
likely a literary man, judging from your hands; and per- 
haps you think you’re a fast reader. Well, I’ll go you ten 
to one my brother could do your hair before you’d finish 
two columns of the ‘Police Gazette.’ Oh, he’d have been 
a great man, if he had n’t had one fault: he never would 
follow orders. When people told him what to do, he 
would say, “Yes, sir; sure, sir’; but he never paid no at- 
tention to what they said. He thought he knew best, and 
he just done according to his own idea. Generally it come 
out all right, because he was a real artist; but sometimes 
he got in bad. One day a minister come in —a tall, smil- 
ing man, one of them good-lookers the women rave about. 
Anyone could see he was a ladies’ pet. He had a great lot 
of puffy hair that stood out a long ways and made his 
bean look natural size; but really he had the smallest 
head you ever see. You would n’t have noticed it — no 
ordinary man would, on account of the hair; but a barber 
would be onto it in a minnut. Why, his knob was no 
bigger than your two fists. Well, he sits down and tells 
my brother to thin his hair just the least little bit, and be 
careful not to take off too much. You could see his hair 
was the pride of his life. Well, he went sound asleep. 
And my brother, he got to talking to a friend and did n’t 
notice what he was doing; and in two winks he had 
clipped off all that head of hair close to the scalp. Well, 
when that minister woke up and looked at himself in the 
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glass, you’d ought to seen his face. Gee, I was sorry for 
him. Being a minister, he could n’t say the things you or 
me would have said. So he just set there and cried and 
cried and cried, like a baby.” 

A close hair-cut does not always result so tragically. 
But it may lead to a startling change of identity, as will 
be shown in my concluding story, another example of 
contrast between the thing that happens and the person 
it happens to. The person in this case was Anon, a harm- 
less academician. Having left his spectacles at home and 
had his hair cropped pretty short, one hopeful spring 
day, in the tonsorial parlor of a hotel, he strolled across the 
entry into the bar, where for some reason a considerable 
crowd was congregated. As he was waiting for his beer, 
the barkeep looked at him intently; and the loungers, fol- 
lowing his gaze, did the same. Anon was a bit embar- 
rassed, little suspecting the glory to come. Suddenly the 
barkeep spoke: ““Was you up to de fight las’ night?” 
“No,” said Anon, considerably taken aback, but still 
sufficiently master of himself not to ask, “What fight?” 
The crowd was already contemplating him with marked 
respect. “Gee!” said Ganymede, “I t’ought you was 
comin’!” The reverence of the spectators grew. At that 
gentle Anon took heart; planting his foot on the rail and 
his elbow on the counter: “How was it?” said he: “rot- 
ten?” “Well, you didn’t miss much,” was the answer; 
“but by God! I t’ought you was comin’!”” And the crowd 
fell back meekly on either side as Anon made his tri- 
umphal exit. 


Chapter II 


PREJUDICES (AND HILLS) 


MONG the inmates of one of Dickens’s boarding 
houses is a young man who is perpetually quoting 
“Don Juan” and contending, in season and out of season, 
that Byron’s poem is the greatest literary work the world 
has seen. He is perfectly sure of it (the author remarks) 
because he has never read any other. Such is the basis of 
most of our appraisals. This or that is the oldest or the 
newest, or the funniest or the stupidest, or the greatest 
or the rottenest, because it is the only one of its kind we 
know. Yankees who have not traveled are wont to boast 
that the New England climate is the worst ever; whereas 
in reality it stands high among the good climates I have 
met. All northern Europe, as far as I have explored it, is 
dark and drizzly and depressing during most of the year; 
and even in the south, Spain is the only land that knows 
our crystal-clear heaven. The “blue skies of Italy” owe 
their traditional blueness to the British eye, accustomed 
to fog. The “blue Mediterranean” is no bluer than our 
Maine waters. The Old World spring surpasses ours, I 
admit, but not so badly as our autumn beats theirs. Our 
own Central States indulge in worse excesses than the 
staid Yankee weather man permits; our South is really 
hotter than this life ought to be. In these United States, 
my own feeling inclines me to rate New England next to 
Colorado and southern California. We may have some 
things that are the worst in the world; but not our 
climate. 
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Patriotism is not the fruit of ignorance; jingoism, how- 
ever, or chauvinism, generally is, except in troublous 
times. Our native land is to the chauvinist what “Don 
Juan” was to Dickens’s literary specialist. The un- 
traveled are not the only ones destitute of international 
experience; in fact, they sometimes learn more from books 
than a globe-trotter gets from his trotting. Many a tour- 
ist have I seen who carried with him, wherever he trotted, 
a little section of Gopher Prairie or Confederate Cross- 
Roads, which always intercepted his view of the country 
he was traversing. The soldier boy on his first arrival saw 
France only as a land devoid of doughnuts, mince pie, 
soda water, and chewing gum. The business man sees 
Italy as the abode of dilatoriness, poor cigars, and few 
cocktails. 

England, of course, comes in for most criticism. It is so 
like us, yet so unlike: that is its peculiar fascination and 
its peculiar fault. Its idiosyncrasies annoy us as do the 
oddities of a near relative; and nevertheless we are drawn 
to imitate them, in spite of ourselves. We condemn and 
copy, at the same time. Often, like the idealist, we copy 
something that is not there. I remember when we first 
began to call a frock coat a “Prince Albert,” and I am 
certain we did it because we thought it was English; yet 
Baedeker’s “United States” has in its list of American- 
isms “Prince Albert” for frock coat. When I was young, 
we used to /e¢ a house and the other party Aired it; now 
the two operations are confounded under the one verb 
rent, no doubt with the mistaken idea that our British 
cousins do the same, whereas the sign “to let” confronts 
one everywhere in London. Somebody’s son, who had 
been admitted to a real-estate office, was discussing with 
a prospective customer the location of a piece of property. 
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“Yes,” said he, “it’s Humbolt Sweet. I’m so tired of 
stweet! It’s so beastly monotonous here in America: 
everything is a stweet or an avenue or a place or a circle. It 
makes me so beastly tired! Now in England it’s we- 
fweshingly different. There evewything is a woad!” 


Oh! the strange things we see and the strange 
things we do 
Are English, you know, quite English, you know. 


So Dixey used to sing. Except that in London, when 
I saw “Adonis” there, the “strange” was tactfully 
omitted; perhaps because the Prince of Wales was present. 

On a journey through northern Italy I sat opposite a 
young Englishman who appeared to be very well in- 
formed concerning the region we were crossing. A thing 
that puzzled me was the everlastingly long wire which in 
places would come from a mountain-top down into the 
plain. “What is that?” I asked. “High,” said he. 
“Yes,” I answered, “it’s very high; but why the wire?” 
“High,” said the Englishman. “It starts high,” I 
agreed, “and ends low. But what is it for?” “High,” 
was the answer. Perhaps I never should have been wiser, 
had I not caught a glimpse of a huge bale of dried grass 
sliding down the wire. The Englishman pointed. “High,” 
said he. 

Another Italian journey brought me (I was a boy at the 
time) into the company of two commercial Germans, a 
little Englishman, and a huge Italian cavalry officer, al- 
most too handsome to be real. Cohabitation in the same 
compartment begot a craving for conversation; and, in- 
asmuch as each of the other travelers could speak no lan- 
guage but his own, I was in demand as interpreter. It 
was an office, I discovered, that required some tact; but 
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fortunately [ had not been bred in the school of literal 
translation. The Englishman, indeed,—he was evi- 
dently a Classical scholar, — had made sundry attempts 
to express himself in Latin, with the old-style English 
school pronunciation; he had even recited in the same 
fashion an ode of Horace to the big cavalryman, who had 
listened with grave courtesy. “Wemarkable,” the reciter 
observed to me, “how little the language has changed 
since ancient Woman times!— Have you ever we- 
marked,” he continued, later, “that these foweigners can 
never pwonaounce the word shwee? I’ve twied it again 
and again. Just twy it naow with this officer. Ask him to 
say ¢thwee, and see what he will do.” “The gentleman 
would like to hear you pronounce ¢hree,” said I. The 
Italian good-naturedly ejaculated sree, to the English- 
man’s intense delight. “Did n’t I tell you,” he shrieked, 
“did n’t I tell you they never can say ¢hwee?”’ 
Intolerance, be it national or literary or what not, is 
strongest in the young, because they know the least. It 
generally diminishes with extension of information; al- 
though some peuple, unable to learn anything, remain 
unchangingly intolerant. So it used to be with farmers, 
who, before the day of the automobile, were restricted to 
a very small sphere of experience. As we see more things 
and make more comparisons, we become distrustful of 
absolute judgments. The boy brooks no deviation from 
the type with which he is familiar. Every boy at school 
must be just like every other boy, or woe be unto him! 
Brave, not to say foolhardy, is he who wears a different 
hat, speaks with a different accent, or expresses a differ- 
ent opinion. Ill fares the lad (to hastening ills a prey) 
who betrays a fondness for reading, a willingness to study, 
a docile spirit. I still shudder when I think of the most 
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dreadful moment of my school life; it came very early. 
My father had taken me to a new school, and was intro- 
ducing me to the teacher — right on the platform, before 
all the class, whose quizzical glance I divined but could 
not meet. He should have known better; yet what did he 
do, before taking leave, but put his hand on my head and 
say, “He’s a good boy!” I still remember how I tried to 
look wicked; I still remember, with flushing face, how I 
made a miserably ineffective attempt to wink at the boys. 

As, to the baby, every day is a new existence, so to 
the schoolboy every year is a lifetime, and for the college 
student a generation is four years. What happened be- 
fore he came, what is to happen after he goes — all this is 
blank. The institution exists during the four years he is 
there. Static, it knows neither youth nor age. At a time 
when the Class Day exercises at Harvard had been held 
in the Delta for just three years, — and were never to be 
held there again, — a student journal protested against 
any innovation in “the time-honored custom of the 
Delta.” This unconsciousness of time (the author of the 
“Untergang des Abendlandes” tells us it was character- 
istic of the ancient Greeks) is a great charm of boyhood; 
and it contributes much to the leveling process which 
makes all boys so much alike. Not so like, however, that 
one cannot discover individual traits if one catches an 
individual boy alone. 

I discovered one on the top of Corey Hill. By the way, 
hills are a hobby of mine. Wherever I lift up mine eyes 
unto one, I cannot be content until I have lifted up the 
rest of me. And the next thing, if it is a new hill, is to 
find out its name. You never could imagine, unless you 
have tried it, what a difficult quest this is. Especially 
elusive are inhabited hills, with streets and houses on 
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them. If you inquire of a denizen, either he gives you a 
blank stare and says he does n’t know, or he tells you the 
name of the street. It took me four years to identify 
Aspinwall Hill. But even wild, wooded hills are reluctant 
to reveal their secret. Boys are generally the best in- 
formants; they have introduced me to many an eminence. 
Once I was so fortunate as to meet that rare, almost ex- 
tinct bird, a policeman with a Yankee accent, who had 
grown up on the territory he now patrolled; and three 
puzzling peaks were added to my calling list. Some titles 
are curiously repeated: there is a Boston Rock in Wal- 
tham and another in Melrose, both of them well worth 
climbing; but the one and only Rag Rock is in Woburn. 
Horn Pond Mountain is as peculiar as its name, though 
now skirted by an automobile parkway. Blueberry 
Mountain, still remote and savage, despite a huge quarry 
eating into its side, has a smack of mystery, because of 
the total absence of blueberries and their bushes. 
Stretching eastward from the Middlesex Fells to the 
Lynn Woods is an alpine region, full of eccentric minia- 
ture Rockies, each summit, with its sharp cap of whitish 
stone, looking from afar like a snow-crowned horn. Ven- 
turesome houses, yearly more numerous, crawl up their 
sides, and in some places have almost reached the top. 
First come little tar-paper pioneers, pushing their way 
into seemingly inaccessible spots; frame dwellings follow 
in their wake, then roads which soon turn into streets. 
To one who is cut off from Switzerland and the Selkirks 
this country offers compensation. The highest needle, as 
I learned after laborious research, is entitled Candle- 
stick; its point dominates the world, looking down on 
Fells and Woods and Beach. Next to it is High Rock. 
Near the apex of Candlestick, appropriately enough, I 
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found a flame —a fire kindled by four swarthy-faced, 
black-eyed little boys, who looked terror-stricken at my 
approach. It was late autumn, and they were warming 
themselves over the fascinating blaze; moreover, as I as- 
certained when I had won their confidence, they had just 
baked a potato. “We had n’t only one,” said he who was 
readiest of speech, “but we broke it into four pieces, and 
it was awful good.” How I wished I had a good pocket- 
ful! Some of the hills, terraced and planted, give one the 
illusion of Italy. In fact, in a high pass I came upon a 
stone building with court and stables, surrounded by 
vineyards — a veritable osteria. 

Speaking of stone buildings, I wish somebody would 
tell me the story of a ruin which I visit from time to time 
in the Middlesex Reservation, on a height in the south- 
easterly quarter. It used to be buried in the forest, but 
now roads have approached, and trails run pretty near it. 
A tiny, one-room hut, about ten feet square, it had walls 
of fine masonry two feet thick; one can see the remains of 
a slate roof and a brick chimney; there are evidences of a 
doorway and three windows with slate sills. When I first 
saw it, the walls were still breast-high; they are now con- 
siderably diminished, by the onslaughts not of time, I 
fancy, but of boys. I have met but one person who would 
confess acquaintance with this mystery. He is a park 
workman whom I encountered clearing a path in the 
vicinity. According to his saga, the stone house once be- 
longed to some young men in Medford, who had built it 
for a chemical laboratory and were wont to gather there 
at night to carry on their weird experiments. It is odd 
that a retreat destined for nocturnal use should have had 
most of its wall space taken up by door and windows. 
But if it was not a nest of alchemy, what was it? 
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Ignorance is not the only obstacle one has to contend 
with, when investigating collicular nomenclature. There 
is also shyness. People are often ashamed of familiar 
appellations, which they regard as peculiar to their 
family or their little group of childhood friends. On Rag 
Rock, one Sunday, I fell into conversation with an elderly 
man. By elderly I mean someone who is perhaps older 
than I; our definitions of age are always egocentric. His 
life had been spent in the bailiwick that lay beneath us, 
and, after a bit of talk, he began to point out his land- 
marks. He had a curious accent, such as I have never 
heard before or since: the vocabulary and the sounds 
were Yankee, but the intonations were Irish, an inherit- 
ance, no doubt, from an early settler from Erin. His 
birthplace, nearly hidden by trees, lay to the northward; 
to the west was the place where he went to school, in 
Cummingsville, across a flat district, which — he said, 
apologetically — ‘“‘we used to call the Great Plain.” To 
the south was Horn Pond, where they would go to swim; 
they would row out to a little island in the middle, and go 
in from there. There was Horn Pond Mountain and 
Turkey Hill and Mount Pisgah, and Menchin Hill and 
Sargent’s Hill and Blueberry Mountain and Ram’s Head 
Hill and Bear Hill. Then he stopped, and explained, with 
a deprecating laugh: “We used to have sort o’ nicknames 
for all them places.” 

Sometimes I have had to resort to devious ways to get 
the information I coveted. For a long while I had tried to 
unearth the local name of the pine-crested eminence 
known from a distancé as Zion’s Hill. Mountains fre- 
quently have different titles from different sides. One 
day, pushing my bicycle through the woods at the foot of 
it, I met an Irishman — a real one, this time, though an 
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ancient resident. After beguilingly desultory remarks, I 
said, ““’T is a foin hill ye have here,” “It is thot,”’ was 
the hearty reply. “What moit be the name ye’d have on 
ut?” I inquired cautiously. “I’m god-dommed if I 
know,” he cried. “The people around here do be callin’ 
ut Mechin Hill. Perhaps thot moit be its name.” 

One hill got me into trouble, through no fault of mine. 
I had been spending the night at the house of a friend in a 
near-by town, which I shall call Conington. The neces- 
sity of diplomatic reticence will be evident later on. Re- 
turning by train to the city the next morning, my host 
introduced me to a couple of his fellow-townsmen, and we 
engaged in pleasant converse. It struck me that they all 
seemed to be fully posted about local history and topog- 
raphy. As we passed through Arlington, I looked out of 
the window, and a long-suppressed desire came to the 
surface. “You gentlemen are evidently well acquainted 
with this region,” I said. “Will you kindly tell me which 
of these heights is Turkey Hill? The people whom I have 
asked do not agree.”’ A dead silence greeted this innocent 
inquiry. They looked as if they had heard nothing. 
“Can any of you tell me which is Turkey Hill?” I re- 
peated, a little louder. Each stared fixedly straight be- 
fore him and said nothing. “I am endeavoring,” I in- 
sisted, rather nervously, “to clear up a doubt in my mind 
as to the identity of Turkey Hill.” Stony-faced stillness 
was the only answer. 

As I was opening my mouth for another attempt, one 
of them hurriedly spoke. “Say, are you trying to start 
something?” were his perplexing words. 

I said no more. Nobody said anything more. When 
we reached our destination and separated, my host lin- 
gered for a moment with me. “Let me explain,” said he. 
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“Listen to my story, and you will understand and for- 
give. Two years ago, the Conington Historical and 
Archeological Society, in the course of its topographical 
researches, opened up the question of Turkey Hill. It 
proved to be a burning question. Every member had his 
opinion, and had it bad; and the longer we debated, the 
worse he had it. There were no chunks of sandstone, but 
there were chunks of red-hot talk. Conington society was 
divided into hostile camps; the best families would not 
recognize each other when they met on the street. Only 
recently have people begun to speak to one another 
again. Peace has at last returned to our beautiful village, 
but only by virtue of a tacit pledge never to mention 
Turkey Hill.” 

I understood and forgave. Since then, I have heard 
the truth about Turkey Hill from a company of small 
boys whom I found on top. 

Having so often played the part of the informed, I am 
happy to recall that once I was an informant. It was in 
Williams, Arizona. After visiting the Grand Canon, my 
traveling companion and I found that the train with 
which we had expected to make connection was thirteen 
hours late, and we had to spend the day in Williams. 
There is not much in Williams to beguile one’s leisure. A 
shop of Indian baskets and textiles was the principal at- 
traction, and that could not be made to last many hours. 
It was kept, I remember, by a melancholy young man 
from Providence, a homesick and bored young man, 
hungry for contact with New England. “There are no 
amusements in this town,” he said, ‘“‘except drinking and 
gambling, and an occasional dance, where the only part- 
ners one has are the waitresses from the hotel. Only two 
families live here on whom one can call. My business 
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occupies me for a quarter of an hour or so a couple of 
times a day, when the trains stop. All I am waiting for is 
a chance to go back East.” 

To a stranger, it was interesting to see people arrive 
from time to time, galloping in from the desert, which 
stretched around, illimitable. Water came in barrels, by 
rail. Outside the principal saloon, which was of brick, 
there was a lame coyote restlessly turning to and fro in a 
cage. The atmosphere, hot in the unmitigated sun-glare, 
was full of strange exhilaration. I think I have exhausted 
the advantages of the.spot as a summer resort. 

The growth of settlements in our Southwest, along the 
railway, is a curious phenomenon. First came a saloon, 
opposite the station; then another, beside the first; then 
another and another. When there were thirteen in the 
row, two or three dwellings would appear. Sixteen sa- 
loons would call for a church, and nineteen for a school. 
Williams had a line of twenty-seven saloons, if I remem- 
ber aright; a church, a school, a considerable number of 
private houses, and a little hotel. The place was tidy and 
seemed orderly enough, although some of the barrooms 
were said to be dangerous. We did not visit them all. 
There was a certain sameness that discouraged us after 
awhile, and eventually we settled down for the rest of the 
day in the principal saloon, which, as I have said, was of 
brick. Customers drifted in, thinly and noiselessly. Some 
of them looked a good bit like the cowboy of the movies, 
but none of them could talk real cowboy talk. The 
people of this region have forgotten how to speak dialect, 
or else have never been properly taught. Harvard and 
Yale professors have a much better command of slang. 
Fixtures in the place were the despairing coyote, the 
friendly barkeep, a pair of melodramatic-looking but 
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soft-spoken cardplayers, we two stranded wayfarers, and 
a couple of really fine steel engravings, which hung be- 
hind the bar. These I recognized at once, having re- 
peatedly seen them in France: one was an illustration of a 
fable by La Fontaine (the somnolent maids disturbed by 
the rooster), the other was a scene from Musset’s “Rolla,” 
both subjects affording opportunity for treatment of the 
nude. The barkeep called our attention to them with 
some pride. “I wish,” he said, “that someone could tell 
me what those pictures represent. None of us can guess, 
and nobody who comes here can tell. For years I have 
asked customer after customer, but not one has known. 
I believe the question has been put to every stranger that 
has ever visited Williams.”’ Stimulated to new zest in life 
by the chance to do good, I more than willingly conveyed 
the long-desired knowledge. The barkeep’s joy knew 
no bounds. Whatever we might consume henceforth, he 
declared, would be on the house. The perpetual gamblers 
ceased their perpetual gambling and stared in speechless 
admiration. The sad coyote uttered a triumphant howl. 
During the remainder of our residence we had the free- 
dom of the town. Yet there are people who would per- 
suade us that a liberal education yields no practical 
return. 

But my boy on Corey Hill: I have left him in the cold, 
although he too is a good example of the fruits of educa- 
tion. Cold it was, indeed, a clear but blustering winter 
day, when I found him on the hilltop, gazing wistfully at 
the view — a lad of eighteen, rather thinly dressed, with- 
out an overcoat. A casual remark or two led to more con- 
secutive discourse; and I found him consumed with curi- 
osity about the landscape. For once my hill-hunting 
mania was justified: I knew how to put a name on every 
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knob that jutted into the sky; or, if there were any with 
which I was not yet on speaking terms, I was able to 
keep them out of sight by sheer lingual facility, just as 
a patient covers up a sore tooth with his tongue when 
he reaches the dentist’s. 

The boy was delighted. Really, I believe he was al- 
most as glad to listen as I was to talk. He lived in Boston; 
after exhausting the resources of the city, he had made it 
his habit to seize every chance for adventure in the ad- 
jacent country, but the nomenclature of his topographi- 
cal discoveries generally had remained a mystery to him. 
Not the names alone, however, excited his interest: he 
thirsted for information about the size of the towns that 
lay beneath us, the products of the factories whose smoke 
streaked the distance, the vegetables in the market gar- 
dens. I soon had to pull in my horns. Only for a moment, 
as it turned out; for presently the boy began to question 
me about other cities and other states, and (finding I had 
wandered abroad) about other countries. The curious 
thing was that in the matter of population and of princi- 
pal industries he was easily at the head of the class. No 
sooner was Detroit mentioned, or Baltimore, or St. Louis, 
than the statistics began to flow; even Liverpool and 
Genoa, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Cologne, Vienna failed to 
phase him; even places to me still mythical, such as 
Canton and Tokio. Often, too, he knew something of the 
public buildings, the squares, the harbors. It was evident 
that he had pored over pictures and descriptions and had 
tried to visualize the scene. His bodily excursions had 
taken him three times to Worcester and once (cherished 
memory!) as far as Springfield. The great hope of his 
young manhood was to reach Detroit. I suppose that in 
earlier times a youth of his temper would have run away 
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to sea. In our unromantic age he stayed at home and 
studied geography. 

Never, even in thought, had Gabriel strayed from 
home. Gabriel was another boy, a little chap of ten or 
eleven, whom I met on an island off our rocky coast. It 
was an island of some extent, and had a population — as 
my Corey Hill friend would have observed — of about a 
hundred and fifty, mostly clustered around a small but 
sate harbor at one end. No horse was there, no automo- 
bile; therefore no road, only paths. Whatever farming 
was carried on was done by hand. The one important 
occupation was fishing. Once in so often a steamer came 
and carried off their accumulated catch; at shorter inter- 
vals a motor-boat brought their mail. Although they all 
had boats, they saw but little of the world outside. Re- 
port gave them a bad name. “Rough customers” they 
were called; once (it was whispered) they were pirates. 
During the day I spent on their island I found them cour- 
teous and singularly gentle. 

Strolling over the sightly highland on the west side of 
their inlet, I fell in with Gabriel, who was on his way 
home and invited me to accompany him. He had a well- 
featured, pensive face, and a fairy-like sweet voice, which 
made me fancy I was in Wales. The daily life of the iso- 
lated little community was unfolded in his prattle; I saw 
the footbridge he crossed on the way to his lessons, the 
steep hill which in winter he descended on his sled; in 
very cold weather, indeed, one could coast down the 
slope and spin all the way across the harbor, on the ice, 
almost to the very door of school. Education, it seemed, 
was not irksome to these unsophisticated lads; they were 
sorry when school closed. I asked him whether he had 
brothers and sisters. ‘Oh, yes!” he answered, ‘‘there are 
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five of us. There’s Raphael, he’s the oldest; and there’s 
Michael; and me, I’m Gabriel; and two girls, Anna and 
Elizabeth. Raphael had diphtheria, and Elizabeth 
caught it. Father could n’t get a doctor in time. Anna 
was little, and never very strong, but she used to help 
mother a good deal, especially when the others were sick. 
She used to have a pain in her ears. After she died, 
Michael and me was pretty lonesome; but I miss Michael 
more than any of the others, because we was together 
most. He had scarlet fever. I don’t know why I did n’t 
get it. Yes, there are five of us children.” And I am sure 
he was innocent of Wordsworth. 

Gabriel’s angelic name seemed unreal for an Anglo- 
Saxon. “Non Angli sed Angeli” might, indeed, have 
been spoken of his family. I once knew some people who 
were bent on giving their son a name that should admit 
of no popular alteration; they had a horror of nicknames. 
Atter much anxious thought, they called him Angelo, and 
the very first day he went to school, the boys christened 
him Mike. Boston has a school entitled the “Michael 
Angelo.” Last winter the Italian quarter arose in protest 
against this transformation of their greatest artist into an 
Irishman, and demanded that the spelling be changed to 
“Michelangelo.” I am not sure how it came out, but I 
fancy the Irish refused to relinquish their acquisition, and 
Michelangelo, like Columbus, remains Hibernian. 

“Nomina sunt consequentia rerum,” declared some 
medizeval sage. An acquaintance of mine, who bears the 
convenient appellation “‘Ben,” has a wife, a very capable 
lady, who is fond of directing his movements. It is “Ben, 
do this,” “Ben, don’t do that,” “Look out, Ben,” “Hurry, 
Ben,” “Come here for a minute, Ben,” “Ben, handle it 
carefully.” He is a patient man; but once he was heard to 
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exclaim under his breath: ‘‘Gee, I wish my name was n’t 
Ben!” You remember Meredith’s lady who had a dog 
named Leander, and how she replied to the dull woman 
who complained that Leander was too long a name for a 
rapid summons: “When I want him to come quick, I call 
‘Hero.’” I think Ben deserves that call. 

“Markis O’Hoy” was one of my playmates when I 
played with boys from the “back street.” They, to be 
sure, impudently called it the “front street,” and ours the 
“back.” There was a regular hierarchy of these boys, 
and a newcomer had to win and maintain his station or 
remain in the pariah class. You were presently asked: 
“Can you lick so and so?” If you said “yes,” you had to 
prove it; if you said “no,” you were rated as his social in- 
ferior; if you tried to evade the question by saying, “I 
don’t know,” arrangements were promptly made for 
solving the problem. At the head was Jack McCormac, 
whom nobody could lick, a medium-sized, alert, muscu- 
lar, hard-visaged lad, who minded his own business, ex- 
cept when he was called upon to administer justice. Next 
was Fred Lally, a big, dirty, lazy slouch of a boy; he must 
have owed his high rank to his size. I cannot remember 
the third, although I have a vision of a smiling, handsome 
face and an agile figure. Markis O’Hoy was too little to 
lick anybody. He was a tiny chap, attired in a rusty vel- 
veteen suit; but I vaguely admired him as a member of 
the titled aristocracy. Not until the other day, as I was 
reviving old memories, did I realize that “Markis” is 
naught but Marcus... 

How ‘curiously children interpret things, and what 
tenacious associations they have! I can recall a time 
when I used to speculate on the connection between no- 
bility and “Post no bills.” I can still bring back the face 
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of the woman who first in my hearing pronounced the 
word “abominable.” It was in Franklin Square; the band 
played there on certain evenings, and then I was allowed 
to stay up until eight o’clock. To that period belongs my 
first experience of human duplicity. Two ladies were 
calling on my mother, and exclaiming in honeyed tones 
what a lovely child I was, the prettiest little boy they had 
ever seen. My mother having been called out of the room 
for a moment, one of the visitors, looking coldly at me, 
said to the other: “Don’t you think he’s homely?” — 
“Yes, what horrid freckles!” I honestly believe my self- 
esteem has never recovered from this blow. It flared up 
unluckily, however, on one occasion a few years later. I 
was playing with two little girls in their yard on a hill in 
Worcester. They went into the house to get some cookies; 
and I thought it would be a rare joke to hide behind the 
wood-pile and listen to their expressions of dismay when 
they should find me missing. They came out; a moment 
of silence ensued. “‘He’s gone. My, I’m glad; are n’t 
you?” I heard at last. And the answer: “Yes, I thought 
he never would go.” They never saw me again. I stole 
away, invisible, behind the fence. To this episode I owe 
the gift of seeing myself as others see me — a cursed gift. 

Among my friends is a little girl just short of three, a 
reasonable, contented, happy child, unless someone calls 
her “naughty.” If this word is used, even lightly or in 
jest, she bursts into a flood of tears and weeps passion- 
ately for a long, long time, refusing to be comforted. I 
have wondered why this term is so objectionable. She 
does, I know, mean to be a good little girl and is naturally 
disappointed by the imputation of failure; but that ex- 
planation scarcely satisfies. It occurs to me'that among 
her earliest literary acquisitions was the picture-book 
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story of the three little kittens who had lost their mittens, 
a tale whose moral is driven in with perhaps needless 
severity. And this sternness is always reinforced by the 
reader, who puts a blood-curdling solemnity into those 
awful words: “Lost your mittens, you naughty kittens; 
then you shall have vo pie!”” In her mind something mys- 
teriously sinister, perhaps, attaches to the word naughty. 
Among my earliest mates, I remember, if one called an- 
other a fool, the rest would chant triumphantly: “Aha! 
You’re in danger of hell fire!” 

A popular preacher had been asked to address the 
Sunday-school. “Yesterday morning, children,” he said, 
“I was taking a beautiful walk under the green trees. I 
love to walk under green trees; don’t you, children? Now, 
as I was walking beneath the green trees I saw something 
on a bough above me. I wonder whether you can guess 
what it was. It was on a bough right over me, looking 
down, straight at me, through the green leaves. It had 
bright eyes — oh, so bright!— and a long, bushy tail. 
Now, who can tell me what it was? Bright eyes, and a 
long, bushy tail. Well, my little man! I mean the little 
curly-haired boy in the back row, who has his hand up. 
What was it?” — “Gawd!” said the boy, reverently. At 
least, his conception of the deity was not anthropomorphic. 

When I was seven, I had a dream so horrible that I 
verily believe it has darkened all my life. Frequently in 
those days I had terrifying dreams, but no other remains 
distinct in my recollection. For years I was afraid to go 
to bed. Let me first explain the stuff this dream was made 
on, for I have thought it out since then. There are two 
elements combined. The day before, I had read the fol- 
lowing phrase, which somehow had impressed me unfor- 
gettably: “But if their faces were long before, they now 
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were quite hideous, so crestfallen had they become.” 
Then in my “Arabian Nights” I had come to the fearful 
incident of the genie released from the bottle, emerging as 
smoke and gradually taking demonic semblance; there 
was a picture of it in my edition. Fortunately I had not 
read “The Haunted and the Haunters.” Here is what 
came of it. My mother held me in her lap, tenderly as 
usual. Suddenly her face began to lengthen into a baleful 
shape; her whole figure dissolved and changed, until at 
last she was revealed as a malignant fiend, dark and sneer- 
ing. I had never had a mother — only a devil assuming 
maternal form. In mature life I have had only one dream 
comparable to that, one so fearful that I have never told 
it and even now cannot bear to think of it. 

Serial dreams and recurrent dreams I have had a- 
plenty. Falling like thistledown is an often recorded noc- 
turnal incident; and so is finding one’s self in a state of 
partial nudity on the street or in a crowd of well-dressed 
people. Everyone knows these, and perhaps knows also 
Freud’s amusing explanation. Something akin to this 
last experience once came into my waking life. I was at 
the opera, promenading in the foyer between the acts. 
Having been delayed in the afternoon, I had dressed hur- 
riedly in the dusk. In the fashionable throng I met a 
friend, — a very dear friend, but the most fastidious of 
men,—and stopped to speak to him. He seemed 
strangely distant; he kept edging away, indeed, with half- 
averted eyes, and talked to me out of the side of his 
mouth. Had I unwittingly offended him? When he left 
me, I caught sight of myself in a long glass, and then I 
understood. Instead of the intended evening trousers, I 
had seized a disreputable old pair long kept for gardening, 
mud-splashed, with frayed bottoms. 
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The illusion of the thistledown fall I have not had since 
childhood, but a variant of it has persisted: I have dis- 
covered the secret of levitation; with a light push I leave 
the floor and float about in the air, bobbing against the 
ceiling. Perhaps my daylight experiments as a diver have 
furnished me with detail for this nocturnal flight. For 
another recurrent adventure in dreamland my waking 
career offers no foundation. I have never been a singer; 
and, should I sing, it would not be in the tenor key. Yet 
again and again, at night, I have found myself in the 
centre of the stage, in the réle and costume of a tenor; and 
just as the curtain is rising, it occurs to me that I have 
studied neither the words of my part nor the music. I 
brace myself for a supreme bluff, and wake up. In an- 
other frequent dream, still more unpleasant, I am almost 
blind, barely able with great effort to peep out between 
my lids; and I am crossing a field all covered with venom- 
ous snakes. Of late, the snakes have been eliminated — 
but not for the reason which a convivial reader may 
imagine: they departed a dozen years ago. 

There are some landscapes that recur; particularly one 
wild, bare, jagged mountain, which I remember from one 
dream to another and can almost see when I am awake. 
It puzzled me until I read Freud. That mountain is a 
repressed desire—not the kind of desire to which the 
ingenious psychologist restricts himself, not an infantile 
craving of any kind; yet a desire felt in childhood, and 
one of the strongest that ever possessed me, a desire to 
climb Mount Pilatus. At the age of twelve I was dragged 
away from Lucerne with that longing unfulfilled. 

Dreams were not my only childish fear when I went to 
bed. I was afraid to fall asleep with the moon shining on 
my face, because that would make me either a lunatic or a 
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somnambulist; or with my arm over my head, because I 
had seen a picture of a dead soldier in that attitude; or 
with my hands crossed, because the body of our cat, 
which had been poisoned, was discovered with its poor 
little forepaws in that position. 

One chilling experience I really had, at night though 
not in sleep. There are states between slumber and wak- 
ing. Sometimes, in a dream, we say to ourselves: “On the 
previous occasions when this has happened, I was dream- 
ing, but now it has come true.” Sometimes, on the other 
hand, we say, “Pshaw! this is only a dream,” or, “I’ve 
had enough of this, I am going to wake up.” At other 
times, we carry over the sensations and even the images 
of our dream for some minutes into our waking con- 
sciousness. We have all had moments during the day 
when it suddenly seems to us that we have met with this 
or that before; yet we hardly ever can tell in which part 
of our consciousness it occurred. Many of our inexplica- 
ble fears, repulsions, presentiments, and attractions are 
surely due to forgotten experiences, nocturnal as well as 
diurnal. Our dreams play a much more important part 
in our lives than we like to admit. 

This time, however, I was fully awake. I had come to 
with a start, in a paroxysm of horror, with the feeling of an 
icy hand on my forehead. Swiftly I recalled where I was— 
alone in the house with someone very ill; I had fallen 
asleep watching. To assure myself that I was not dream- 
ing, I touched various objects within reach; I pinched 
myself, as I had read of people doing in like stress. Un- 
doubtedly I was awake. It was pitch dark; but I could 
think clearly and feel clearly. And the icy hand was still 
on my brow. Summoning all my fortitude, I lifted up my 
own right hand and laid it on the spot. The icy hand was 
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really there! Fingers like icicles, frozen knuckles and 
wrist — all unmistakable. What should I do next? The 
invalid, if still alive, was helpless, and must not be dis- 
turbed. I gave my courage another screw, then cau- 
tiously followed up the cold wrist, the marble forearm, the 
upper arm— and found it attached to my own left 
shoulder. Despite my prophetic dread of the soldier’s 
pose, I had, in my exhaustion, gone to sleep with my left 
arm above my head. Eventually the arm had gone to 
sleep also; the blood had left it, and so had all sensation; 
and the hand had limply dropped upon my brow. 

Sometimes I wish I could recall the superstitions of 
childhood; but doubtless they are better forgotten — or 
all but forgotten, lurking on the frontier of consciousness. 
Children — who repeat (so it is said) the infancy of the 
race — are made by them as miserable as savages. I 
vaguely remember the annoying necessity of stepping on 
wood, of tapping every tree or every second paling of a 
fence. Then there were magic formulas, to be recited on 
specific occasions. 

Sticks and stones 


May break my bones, 
But names will never hurt me 


averted the disgrace of an opprobrious epithet. But why 
in the world should it have entered anyone’s head to 
change names to nails? So I heard it, at least once, in my 
early years. As I recalled it afterwards, I thought I must 
have dreamed it; but only last winter, on Parker Hill, I 
passed some children ‘at play, and one of them was chant- 
ing: 
5 Sticks and stones 


May break my bones, 
But nails will never hurt me. 
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With like perversity we altered sweet fern to sweet firm and 
poison ivy to poison ivory; and we wrecked rime and rea- 
son in the counting-out verses, 


Old man driving cattle, 
Don’t you hear his money rattle? 


by substituting caséle for cattle. At least, many of us did. 
We quarreled a good deal over it. And I can remember 
endless debates on the significance of “two span of 
horses” — whether it meant two horses or four; and 
whether “not guilty” meant “he done it” or “he did n’t 
do it.” There was a sense of mystery in everything. 

I loved mystery. Hard facts interested me little. When 
I opened a book and saw, “Now, children, this is a true 
story,” I closed it without further ado. Yet I was an avid 
reader, a devourer even of prefaces and footnotes. What 
I truly wanted, though, was the unreal, the more imagi- 
native the better. At the close of a school year, the 
teacher summoned George and me and told us she had a 
present for us — a couple of illustrated books. One was 
“Naval Battles of the Civil War,” the other was “The 
Princess and the Goblin.”’ “Now choose,” she said. Im- 
petuously I grabbed “The Princess and the Goblin,” 
while George with equal alacrity snatched the “Naval 
Battles of the Civil War.” Then each opened his book 
and, to his amazement, found his own name written on 
the fly-leaf. The teacher must have been a sorceress. I 
should in any case have been attracted by the title of my 
precious volume; but I had a special reason for coveting 
it: two years before, I had read one chapter of it during a 
brief wait in the public library of another city, and I had 
never been able to set eyes on it again. There is another 
book for which J am still longing. If anyone knows where 
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for information. Several scraps of it I read while playing 
with a little boy in whose house there were great piles of 
torn and broken sets of story magazines. The house is 
still standing in Worcester, an old, rambling house with 
double piazzas on the side. The story told of two enor- 
mous hands that appeared out of the sky and rescued the 
hero whenever he was in straits. 

George, no doubt, was quite as romantic as J. Every- 
one has his own kind of romance. George’s imagination 
was stirred by guns and ships, mine by princesses and 
goblins. In later life my duties connected me off and on 
for ten years with a very prosaic spot: the second-class 
department of a great central post office. Yet even there 
I found romance. When I first presented myself, seeking 
the head of the concern, I was met by a stoutish man of 
sadly humorous complexion. “Are you Mr. Smith?” I 
asked. “Ah, no!” he answered, with a sigh; “Mr Smith 
is a tar handsomer man.” With a polite expression of dis- 
belief in such a possibility, I stepped into his confidence, 
and found him to be the second in command. After 
several visits, when I was taking leave one day, he looked 
at me long and fixedly, then said: “May I ask you a 
strange question?” I readily consented. ‘Have you ever 
been in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London?” Ihad. “Then 
possibly you can tell me what is the inscription on the 
tomb of Oliver Goldsmith.” Unfortunately I could not. 
“That’s a pity,” he cried. “I have everything else, and 
nobody can tell me this. It is the only detail that is lack- 
ing. You see,” he explained, “for the last twenty years I 
have devoted myself to a study of St. Paul’s. I don’t 
exactly remember how it started, but soon it became a 
passion with me. No, I’ve never seen it, for I’ve never 
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been outside this state. I have had to get all my informa- 
tion from books and pictures and travelers. But at last I 
have composed a description which is perfect, except for 
this one defect. I have read it to several ladies’ clubs, and 
the ladies have been most enthusiastic. The Reverend 
Dr. Spout, to whom I lent it, pronounces it mag-nif-i- 
cent. If we had time, I should like to read it to you.” 

Persistency is admirable, almost as admirable as ro- 
mance. Both romance and persistency lurk in the adven- 
ture of a friend of mine who set forth in the small hours to 
find his room in the hotel. It was a Philadelphia hotel, 
vast and intricate. We had been communing together in 
my room; I watched with apprehension his plunge into 
the dimly lighted corridor. He had assured me that, al- 
though he had forgotten the exact location of his room, he 
knew the number and the general direction. Hour after 
hour he wandered, trying passage after passage. When I 
heard the story afterwards, I was reminded, not at all of 
the amusing episode in Stevenson’s “Wrecker,” but of 
the awful experience of Blake Wyvern, lost in the Roman 
catacombs, in James De Mille’s “An Open Question.” At 
last he reached an entry that led nowhere — nothing but 
a meaningless door at the end. There in the twilight cold 
and gray an early waiter found him, beautiful but not yet 
lifeless. 

I can sympathize with his agony, for once I had a taste 
of it. The hour was not so very late when I left John’s 
room, but it was a country hotel and the lights were out. 
I made the mistake of diving into the darkness with un- 
due audacity. Before I was fully aware of the situation, I 
was lost. The more I groped, the less idea of locality I 
had. Nothing seemed familiar; I could feel no clue. It 
was a curious structure, two buildings in one, joined by a 
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small intestine. I no longer knew on what floor I was, nor 
in which section. I had lost count of the number of times 
I had traversed the intestine. Finally, catching sight of a 
narrow gleam under a door, I took my courage in both 
hands and knocked. After several eternities, the door 
opened a little crack; and a bearded inmate peered out at 
me with unconcealed suspicion. I begged for a light, 
which being reluctantly granted, I discovered that I was 
next door to my own room. 

Romantically persistent, or persistently romantic, was 
my endeavor to march in the Preparedness Procession, 
before our country entered the war. Company after com- 
pany was forming, the line was approaching the crack of 
doom, but no organization in all that host seemed to have 
any relation to me. Joyfully, at last, I answered a hail 
from the Cambridge Common Council, and fell in with 
them, next to the municipal ash-men and garbage-collec- 
tors. But the test of persistency was only beginning. The 
interminable line made a false start, then halted, with our 
section in a back alley in Boston. Hour upon hour we 
stood, before the moment of triumph; for we did ulti- 
mately get under way, towards evening. Grateful I shall 
ever be to my political associates for the rippling dadinage 
with which they mitigated the tedium. “The people of 
Cambridge don’t know what their City Council is doin’ 
fur ’em,” wearily shouted one. “Naw, but they suspect 
ut,” retorted another. I thought of all this, later, when I 
was in the crowd watching another procession, at the 
entry of Joffre and Viviani into Boston. A citizen who 
stood beside me slowly removed his pipe from his mouth 
and remarked: ‘“‘Thim fellers from across the watter is 
funny-lookin’ fellers.” I suggested that perhaps we might 
look as funny to them as they looked to us. He medi- 
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tated on this, but was not convinced. “They ain’t anny 
of us that looks loik thim fellers from across the watter.”’ 

Even more pathetic than romantic was the persistency 
of the old man on Pemetic Mount (Pemetic, by the way, 
no longer rimes with pathetic, since the delicate sensibil- 
ity of summer visitors has shifted the accent to the first 
syllable). About a third of the way up the mountain the 
ledges begin. There, on a smooth, steep incline, persist- 
ently pawing, was the old man. He had white chin- 
whiskers, a long black coat, and congress boots. Every 
time he took a step forwards, he slid back an equal dis- 
tance. It was like a squirrel in a cage. Two middle-aged 
ladies, just below, would cry at stated intervals: “Please, 
grandpa, come back!” Not a word of reply did he vouch- 
safe, but continued his treadmill performance. I went on 
up the mountain. On coming down, in the afternoon, I 
found him on the same spot, with his white whiskers, long 
coat, and elastic-sided boots, still pawing, pawing, paw- 
ing. The two ladies were huddled together in silent 
resignation. The next year, when I visited the mountain, 
he was gone: touching example of the futility of human 
endeavor! 

Old age is persistent. Youth, as I have said, is intoler- 
ant for lack of experience. Age has an intolerance of its 
own, born of unwillingness to change. At the base of Blue 
Hill in Milton is a refreshment stand kept by an old lady 
who is usually uncommunicative. But last year a remark 
of mine chanced to draw her out. I said it was a pity that 
so few people visited the reservation. This, of course, was 
a tender spot; for, to her, visitors meant business. “Yes, 
that’s the way it is nowadays,” she cried. “'They’ve took 
off the car line, and nobody can’t get here that ain’t got 
no automobile, and the people that’s got ’em hurry by. 
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All folks care for now is speedin’. It’s just like the gov- 
ernment we have in these times to spend millions of dol- 
lars on a park, buyin’ the land and makin’ it look nice, 
and then take off the cars so that nobody can’t get there. 
We did n’t use to hev such government. And we did n’t 
use to hev such people in Boston. I was brought up in 
the city, not far from where Mechanics Buildin’ is; and 
they used to be nice people there then. But when I go into 
Boston now and look at the folks I see in the streets, it 
makes me sick. It’s a pity, I say, to hev sech a lot on’em, 
when they ain’t no more wuth hevin’ than what they be 
now. No wonder they hev sech a mean government, 
thinkin’ of nothin’ but fillin’ their own pockets at other 
folk’s expense. Nothin’ but graft, graft, graft. Noo 
parks that nobody can use, and noo streets that nobody 
wants. Just robbers, that’s what they is. It all comes of 
hevin’ sech a lot of cheap noo people.” 

“T’m afraid it will never be much better in our time,” 
I observed sententiously, on departing. 

“It ain’t never goin’ to be no better in nobody’s time,” 
she shouted after me. 

Habit! how it clings! Not only in the individual, but 
in the species. Not only in the human race, but also, and 
even more tenaciously, in other creatures. Everybody 
knows the prescribed but useless three scratches which a 
dog, under certain circumstances, makes on the ground. 
Originally, no doubt, they served a purpose; now they 
have sunk into a mere convention, a ritual, but they per- 
sist. One would imagine that their present status be- 
longed to the domesticated era of the animal; yet I have 
seen a timber wolf do exactly the same thing. For how 
many thousands of years has the ostrich-been hiding its 
head in the sand? I assume that ostriches do hide their 
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heads in the sand, although I never saw one do it. I did 
know a man, though, who tried a like expedient, with 
better success than attends the ostrich. He had been 
climbing hard on a hot day, with the usual sweat and dirt 
and fatigue, and had stopped, like any ragged tramp, to 
drink from a watering-trough. Just then he spied, ap- 
proaching, a buckboard full of fashionable acquaintances, 
arrayed like Solomon in all his glory. With instanta- 
neous resolve, he plunged his head into the trough and 
held it under water until the parade had passed. 

That makes me think of Moses, my white cat. In the 
first year of my housekeeping we were giving our first 
dinner-party; and just as the guests were seated at table, 
we heard the cook’s stentorian voice from the kitchen: 
“Moses, ye dirty beast, take yer head out 0’ the soup!” 
Moses was with us a long time, and we were fond of him 
— chiefly, no doubt, because we had saved him, when he 
was a miserable little sick kitten, from some boys who 
were using him as a football; we brought him home in a 
paper bag. I taught him to wash his face. He is respon- 
sible for an optical illusion that I had during a period of 
overstrain: I kept seeing white cats, wherever there was 
a bit of white cloth or paper, or a spot of light. The 
image was instantaneous, but perfectly distinct. I sup- 
pose such phenomena are common enough. 

Another cat we had named George, a black one, sleek 
and slender, a perfect gentleman in character and de- 
portment. He never made a disagreeable sound, was 
never under one’s feet, and never craved attention; yet 
responded politely to a caress. He was never gluttonous, 
and never critical of his diet. When food was set on the 
floor in a plate for him and a younger companion (not a 
relative), he always allowed the smaller cat to help him- 
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self first. One passion he had — a love of running water. 
He would sit in the sink for an hour at a time, staring at 
the faucet, regardless of the spatter. Alas! like the good 
boy of the old story-books, he did not live long. A strange 
cat, an ugly yellow monster, bit him, and he died. His 
last act was to climb into a set tub in the laundry, to 
watch the water drip. One might almost have expected 

him to ask what the wild waves were saying. 

Pussy-cat, Pussy-cat, where have you been? 

“I’ve been to London to see the Queen.” 


Pussy-cat, Pussy-cat, what saw you there? 
“TI saw a little mouse under a chair.” 


That is the version I learned, therefore the correct one; 
and it contains a profound truth. Wherever we go, what- 
ever we look at, we see what is in our own mind, or what 
our mind is capable of assimilating. If mice are our busi- 
ness, 1t is mice we find. The historian reduces the past to 
terms of his own potentiality, the biographer’s hero can- 
not really transcend the biographer, the critic exhibits 
himself more than he strips his victim. A novelist sets out 
to describe a city, but finds nothing to mention but the 
garbage-cans. For “city” substitute “life,” and you 
have a whole school of fiction. Not dissimilar from this 
are many books of travel. 

From the foreigner’s impressions of America we can 
estimate the value of our impressions of foreign parts. 
Not every senator who spends a month abroad can be 
trusted to grasp the whole European situation; especially 
if the senator speaks and understands nothing but 
American English. We know what that restriction means, 
because we used to pity the helplessness of the eminent 
Frenchmen who, in bygone days (it is all changed now), 
would come, all innocent of our language, year by year to 
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visit us and to study our ways. Clever, keen, observant 
they were, and capital fellows; but they had to get all 
their information through the medium of a few Americans 
who could speak French. Now, these Americans could 
speak French because they had learned it in their child- 
hood from French nurses; and the words at their disposal 
were the words their nurses had taught them. The intel- 
ligent foreigner, then, carried home the tidings that our 
government was naughty, our literature stupid, our 
streets dirty, our railways infected, our cities infamous, 
our clergymen gluttons, our policemen thieves, our poli- 
ticians little scamps, our theatres imbecile, because the 
French nurses in question had had more frequent occa- 
sion to use the words naughty, stupid, and dirty than the 
words good, wise, and pure. Of such stuff are our judg- 
ments made. 


Chapter III 


THE WHY AND THE HOW OF SPEECH 


c all used to be so simple. I mean, in the good old 
times when God created the world in six days, taking 
all the responsibility himself, and we were not obliged to 
account for it. Of course we had our childish curiosity 
even then; but why seems a far easier question than how, 
perhaps because the why could be answered out of our 
inner consciousness, whereas the how calls for an objec- 
tive demonstration. An attempt to combine the why and 
the how into one great scientific and philosophical inquiry 
would leave any one of us as dissatisfied with education 
as it left Henry Adams; but precious few of us have the 
temerity to tackle this combination. In fact, our present 
tendency is to disregard both why and how, and to devote 
ourselves to the recognition of the infinite what. We 
spend all our lives counting stars or counting beetles, 
without daring to stop long enough to ask ourselves why 
there should be either stars or beetles, or wherein a beetle 
differs from a star, or how beetles came upon our earth or 
stars got into the sky. The how, which in the last half- 
century so absorbed us as to make us forget the why, is 
itself fast losing its interest for us, so discouraging is the 
combat with a hydra of a problem which grows more 
bewilderingly and hopelessly multiple, the oftener it is 
decapitated. 

Even the good old Genesis age was not without its 
troublesome conundrums. There was always the problem 


of evil. Why should there be flies and mosquitoes? And 
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why should there be spiders? A teleological spider would 
naturally reply that her business was to eat flies and mos- 
quitoes; but if there were no mosquitoes and no flies, the 
teleological function of the spider would vanish, and her 
elaborate vocational training would go to waste. We must 
find a benevolent purpose in the mosquito itself; and 
there are moments when the soul recoils, when we seem to 
lack even the will to believe. In a calmer mood, however, 
when we are no longer slaves to sense, when activity has 
yielded to contemplation, and when, divesting ourselves 
of all care of the flesh, we have reduced ourselves as 
nearly as possible to pure spirit, we may reflect that char- 
acter is developed only by trials, and that the presence of 
mosquitoes in this world makes us the readier to leave it 
for a mosquitoless hereafter. If we are not tempted to 
swat the fly, we have no opportunity to resist that temp- 
tation, and therefore no chance to acquire merit by 
proper exercise of the free will. Moreover, we always 
have the refuge of ignorance. That the utility of bother- 
some insects should be hidden from us is no proof that 
such utility does not exist, unless we assume our knowl- 
edge and understanding to be infinite; which is mani- 
festly absurd. 

This formula will be found to fit all riddles of the why, 
be they physical or metaphysical. We should have 
thought twice before throwing it away. To be sure, it 
silences rather than satisfies. But after all it leaves us in 
a better frame of mind than that in which we find our- 
selves after a positivist tussle with the how. How did a 
bat evolve into a whale, or a whale into a bat? I think it 
went the first way, but am not sure. At any rate neither 
I nor any of my acquaintances — even the most menda- 
cious — ever saw a bat changing into a whale, or a whale 
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into a bat. We never saw any stage of the development 
while it was going on, nor, in fact, any stage of any de- 
velopment in the whole process of evolution. We can see 
a spider in the very act of her teleological job of catching 
a fly. We can see teleology teleologizing, but we cannot 
see evolution evoluting. We really need more faith for the 
latter than for the former; and faith is excluded by the 
terms of the contract. 

Let us take another example, the jellyfish. To avoid 
complications, let us eliminate the red variety, with its 
bushel of gorgeous crimson and its long, fine, poisonous 
streamers; let us confine ourselves to the small, colorless, 
harmless type, whose innocence is as transparent as its 
body — a body so diaphanous that its solidity never fails 
to shock the touch. Why should there be any jellyfish? 
Why should these poor, helpless, senseless, pretty crea- 
tures swarm in billions through the ocean, only to be cast 
up on the shore and evaporate in the sunshine, leaving no 
trace but a faint ring upon the sand? Of what use are 
they to man, to themselves, or to anyone else? Obviously 
we can apply to them the general formula with which we 
disposed of the fly and the mosquito; it is equally obvious 
that they do not lend themselves to the disciplinary vo- 
cation of the fly; they seem to serve no educational pur- 
pose — unless their teaching be of a more intellectual 
kind. 

Here is a being (let us say) which has no knowledge of 
three of the four elements with which we are familiar. 
Imagine ourselves as ignorant of water as the Jellyfish is 
ignorant of earth, air, and fire. Once, when I was a small 
boy, in an inland village I came across an older Boston 
lad who was country-weeking beside the Blackstone 
River. I found him seated on the bank, vainly waiting 
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for the tide to turn. When, with great difficulty, I had 
convinced him that it never turned, that the current al- 
ways ran in the same direction, his wondering, almost 
reverent comment was: “There must be a hell of a lot of 
water where it comes from.” Moral: As little can we, 
accustomed only to time and tide, conceive of eternity. 

Again, later in my career, I met an elderly Dutchman, 
who, having amassed a fortune in his native land, in- 
dulged his lifelong desire to travel, and visited the Black 
Forest. There, to his amazement, he saw hills, huge 
humps of earth, tree-covered, rising without apparent 
cause high into the air. “And you will hardly believe 
me,” he declared, “‘but I assure you it is true. On these 
hills were streams of water, starting near the top, all by 
themselves, and running down to the bottom!” To one 
given to stony sermonizing, these running brooks would 
offer books as thick as trout. Who can fail to see in them 
a comparison between the static worldly life and the 
spiritual life of never-abating activity? 

Of course neither boy nor Dutchman was a stranger to 
water; both were unfamiliar merely with one of its attri- 
butes, its tendency to run down-hill. Running down- 
hill is, scholastically speaking, not the form of water, 
but an accident in water. Suppose for a moment a man 
formally, totally devoid of the concept of water, quite 
incapable of imagining such a thing. Then consider 
the jellyfish, destitute of any notion of earth, air, and 
fire, unable to conceive of an element different from 
water. Finally infer how little we, existing in sense and 
adjusted thereto, can comprehend the things that lie out- 
side the grasp of our senses. 

Here endeth the lesson of the jellyfish. We may profit 
by it or not, as we choose. But what, with the best of in- 
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tentions, can we get, in the way either of improvement or 
of positive information, when we try to account for this 
creature physiologically, a creature which is born like a 
plant, lives like a fish, and dies like a soap-bubble? How 
is it related to us, what have we and it in common? Does 
it possess consciousness and volition; and, if so, what is it 
conscious of, and what does it will? When it propels it- 
self through the water by alternately contracting and re- 
laxing its crystal bowl, does it know what it 1s doing, and 
does it want anything in particular? We may attribute 
to it our human sensations, fancying the lazy delight of 
its easy, languid, and desultory drift across the sea; but 
its feelings and perceptions, if it has any, will never re- 
veal themselves to us. We do not know whether it is 
pained at being cut by an oar, or annoyed by ejection 
from its one and only element to wither away on the 
strand. Not the slightest contact, historical, economic, 
or psychological, can we establish between that calmly 
indifferent seafarer and ourselves: we belong to separate 
strata of the cosmic society, and cannot be introduced. 
The same social chasm, not so wide but just as untrav- 
ersable, parts us from more highly organized dwellers on 
our globe. Occasionally we may get a glimpse across, but 
we can never exchange confidences, nor can we bring our 
pedigrees into any convincing relation. Above all, we can 
never catch anyone slipping up or down the social scale. 
Shirtsleeves are always shirtsleeves and broadcloth is al- 
ways broadcloth. The werewolf, the swan maiden, the 
frog prince belong to folklore, not to science; and science 
is our only certificated teacher, as soon as we pass beyond 
the Six Days. When the dog at your side stares long and 
fixedly out of the window, his whole soul in his eyes, what 
does he see? Presumably not the objects that you per- 
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ceive; presumably, too, most of the things of which you 
are cognizant are invisible to him, although you may be 
gazing through the same pane. 

By the way, how does it happen that dogs are so dis- 
similar, while cats are so much alike? What makes a dog 
a dog, and a cat a cat? A mastiff, a greyhound, a bull 
pup, a chow, a spaniel seem as far apart as buffalo, ante- 
lope, and pony; yet each is a dog according to the other’s 
estimate, and even the least sophisticated kitten recog- 
nizes the caninity of all. How comes it to pass that dogs, 
the world over, speak the same language; and cats; and 
birds of a feather not’only flock together but build the 
same nest and sing the same song? As they evolved out 
of something else, were they all born with the same habits, 
or did they pass the word around? It is too puzzling. 

Even humanity is not easy to define. Man walks on 
two legs; but so do birds. Man speaks; but so do parrots. 
Man laughs and weeps; so do hyznas and crocodiles. 
Man has hands and feet; but so have monkeys. Man 
reasons; but, for aught we know, other creatures reason 
also — and perhaps for their needs, as well as we do. If 
we take refuge in the reflection that man is able to de- 
velop a social system, we are forced to admit that in this 
regard he is no better than the ant and inferior to the bee; 
in fact, from the socialist point of view, the bee, and not 
man, merits the title of lord of creation, inasmuch as the 
bee organization, with its perfect adjustment and its ab- 
solute subordination of individual to state, surpasses any 
social structure achieved by our kind. Man harnesses the 
elements for his use; so does the beaver. Man traverses 
air and ocean; even so the bird and the fish, not to men- 
tion the humble potato bug. Man, to be sure, devises 
machinery; but so does the spider; and besides, we have 
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learned from Samuel Butler that man is in danger of be- 
coming the slave of the machine. If, in desperation, we 
illogically turn back to theology, and assert that anyhow 
man was made to have dominion over all the earth, we 
must remember that man was created after all the rest, 
at the end of the last working day, and, we are told, as a 
stop-gap, to fill a vacancy caused by defection in higher 
spheres. 

Let us cool down, and try to look at the question dis- 
passionately. It is evident that an effort to define our 
species inevitably turns into an assertion of its superior- 
ity. Man is different from other animals in that he is 
superior. Well, so he is, when we come to think of it; for 
he, and he alone, can do all the things enumerated in the 
preceding paragraph, and most of them he can do better 
than his competitors. As an organizer he cannot beat the 
ant and the bee, but he is a far more versatile machinist 
than the spider. He can laugh and cry more convincingly 
than hyena and crocodile, whose laughter and tears, after 
all, are perhaps only metaphorical. He can talk a good 
deal more than a parrot; and, as long as he keeps out of 
politics, he can talk better. He can reason more subtly 
than his rival element-harnesser, the beaver; for he can 
adapt himself to circumstances, whereas the beaver, if 
confined in a third-story room in a city house, will im- 
mediately proceed industriously to gnaw the legs off the 
chairs in order to construct a dam across the floor — just 
as a Republican Congress immediately proceeds to erect 
a high tariff. Yes, man (excepting statesmen) is superior, 
if we assume that the things he does are worth doing at 
all; and we may as well assume it, since we do not know. 
Otherwise we should describe man as a creature possessing 
marvelous skill in doing things that were better left un- 
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done (which sounds suspiciously like a definition of that 
superb artist, the late Joseph Conrad). No, we refuse 
to follow that line of thought. Why throw away the 
game, when we have all the cards in our own hands? 
Roundly asserting that the things man achieves are 
worth the achieving, we affirm with equal rotundity that 
he does them, collectively, better than anyone else. 

Now that we are on firm footing (the footing of round 
assertion, from whose convex eminence our orators point 
with pride and view with alarm), we may point with 
pride to the twofold source of our superiority — speech 
and reason. Not much reflection is needed to convince us 
that all our other blessings flow from this double font, 
speech and reason—or shall we put it, reason and 
speech? Which of these faculties comes first? It is like 
the old question of the hen and the egg. Our first impulse 
is to award the primacy to reason, which seems to be the 
parent of speech. But is it? Men — nay, even women — 
have been known to speak without reason. Can either 
sex reason without speech, uttered or inaudible? Try it: 
start an argument with yourself, and see how far you can 
get without the use of words. Habitual operations may 
be as mute as they are mechanical; sensatons, percep- 
tions, intuitions may come to our consciousness word- 
lessly; yet the moment we begin to reason about them, 
our procedure becomes verbal. The sight of a twisted 
root in a woodland path gives us a wordless start, but 
rational reassurance falls into the phrase: “It’s not a 
snake.” If we limit our consideration to man as we know 
him, we are forced to conclude either that speech pre- 
cedes reason or that reason and speech, like Tigris and 
Euphrates, issue simultaneously from the same spring. 
_ The priority of speech can be deduced from the Bible nar- 
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rative. Adam did a deal of talking, and very effectively, 
in the way of nomenclature, before he tried to think; then 
as soon as he (or his wife for him) began to reason, he 
made a woeful mess of it. 

When, however, we look for a moment away from our- 
selves, and bestow a patronizing glance on those whom 
our rotund self-esteem denominates “the lower animals,” 
we find that even these simple beings appear to reason in 
their poor fashion; in fact, as long as they remain in their 
normal surroundings, they seem as capable of dealing 
with their problems as man is capable of dealing with 
those of his more intricate environment. We can no 
longer escape the conclusion; for we have at last con- 
fessed to ourselves that the word “instinct” — though re- 
tained, for convenience, by the best of observers — is 
merely a cloak for our ignorance; and nobody who ever 
saw a dog can really believe in the Cartesian theory ot 
mechanical reaction. No: the beasts do think; and, as far 
as we can see, their reasoning is not diverse from ours in 
kind, although it seems to be restricted to the simple ne- 
cessities of life, and to run, even more than ours, in fixed, 
uniform grooves. So much is evident from Fabre’s 
studies of the behavior of insects. 

Similarly, the rational processes of humanity differ at 
different stages of civilization, while its temperamental 
impulses remain essentially the same. If man has evolved 
from some more primitive creature, his reason, like the 
shell of the chambered nautilus, must have evolved with 
him, enlarging its scope and adding to its powers, to keep 
pace with his spreading activities. Those human types 
whose wits were incapable of sufficiently rapid growth — 
for instance, those big-jawed and little-brained Euro- 
peans whom we name from the Neanderthal—went under 
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in the conflict of species. The disappearance of successive 
strata of unsuccessful competitors may account for the 
intellectual gap that yawns between the stupidest savages 
and the highest-browed race of apes. Of course, the 
known phenomena could be explained quite as well by a 
theory of gradual deterioration as by a theory of graded 
advancement (just as the Ptolemaic astronomy served all 
purposes and answered all questions until it was turned 
inside out by Copernicus), if it were not for the geological 
evidence, which seems to prove that the simpler organiza- 
tions, on the whole, are older than the more complex. 
Geology, too, bulks in the way of the static view of the 
earth, — a world created just as it is, and staying put, — 
which our human experience naturally suggests. 

Now, the point of all this is that in man, as high and 
as low as we know hin, existent or obsolete, reason and 
speech are combined; whereas all other animals, which 
also reason in accordance with their humble station in 
life, seem to possess no vocabulary. We apparently must 
conclude either that a fundamental disparity exists be- 
tween the mentality of man and that of beasts, — the 
former being unable, the latter able, to syllogize without 
words, — or that language, like the automobile, first 
adopted as a luxury, forthwith became a necessity; that 
the pedestrian minds of our plebeian companions, un- 
used to the convenience of a vehicle, are competent to 
plod along on foot as far as they need to go, while our 
pampered intelligence, directly speech was fairly in- 
vented, seized upon it as a medium for thought, which 
thereafter embarked on trips so long and itineraries so 
devious that self-propulsion was impossible. According to 
this latter theory, our wordless sensations, perceptions, and 
intuitions would be vestiges of an earlier speechless state. 
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I am assuming that beasts, other than the human one, 
are destitute of language. The telepathic communica- 
tion with which Mr. Long ' credits them is not a language, 
and therefore need not be discussed. As to the sundry 
grunts, growls, squawks, chirps, yelps, coos, chatterings, 
and caterwaulings in which our less cultivated brethren 
indulge, nothing thus far advanced, even by the sympa- 
thetic Mr. Garner,? is sufficient to persuade us of their 
linguistic significance. The first test of language is 
the question of purpose. If a given noise or gesture is 
intended to convey information or emotion from one in- 
dividual to another, it has a speech value, although in it- 
self it does not, of course, constitute a language; if, on the 
other hand, the aforesaid noise or gesture is merely a pur- 
poseless reaction to our own sensations, an outlet for our 
feelings, it is entirely subjective and therefore not lin- 
guistic, since language is nothing but a means of commu- 
nication. When I impatiently tap with my foot on the 
floor, I do so, not to tell somebody that I am impatient, 
but because the action is mechanically produced by my 
impatience, which it somewhat assuages. My tap is like 
the tail-wagging of a dog or a cat. Similarly, when, after 
sitting on a tack, I ejaculate “Ow!” I have no intention 
of thereby informing the world of my misadventure, 
which I should prefer to keep locked in my own memory. 
I say “Ow” because I can’t help it, because something 
within me, stronger than myself, makes for “ow-ing.” 
Now the question is: have the sounds of beasts got be- 
yond the “ow” category? While we can never surely 
fathom the motives of our fellows, we nearly always, on 


* William Joseph Long, How Animals Talk, 1919. 
? Richard Lynch Garner, The Speech of Monkeys, 1892; Apes and Mon- 
keys: their Life and Language, 1900. 
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listening to the vocal efforts of beast and bird, receive the 
impression of subjectiveness, of spontaneous reaction to 
joy, sorrow, desire, pain, or fear. Occasionally we may be 
in doubt. Is the warning “caw” of a sentinel crow, or 
the anxious cluck of a mother hen really a signal, a call, 
or an involuntary expression of apprehension, like parted 
lips and staring eyes? Probably enough it began — 
either with each individual or with the species — as an 
unintended exclamation, and came to be used as a mes- 
sage. At any rate, we can afford to give the poor crea- 
tures the benefit of the doubt, and allow them a few 
conventional cries uttered and understood as speech. 
We can be thus generous because no one species could 
possibly muster enough such interjections to support a 
claim to the possession of a language. What is a lan- 
guage? Stripped of its trimmings and brought down to 
its lowest terms, it is a set of words sufficient to express 
the concepts of its speakers. It may dispense with all 
parts of speech save the noun, the verb, and the adjec- 
tive. It may, like the Chinese, get on without grammati- 
cal inflections — a simplification nearly attained by the 
English. Nay, if its users be very homely folk, it can, at 
a pinch, chuck its adjectives, using nouns in their place, 
as English so freely does to-day: it may say, instead of 
“red flower,” “redness flower,” or “flower redness,” or 
even “blood flower” or “fire flower”’; it may easily say, 
as we do, “mountain goat,” “swamp land,” “city house,” 
“country place,” “business man.” A further reduction, 
actually practised by some peoples, is the elimination of 
the verb, acts and states being expressed by verbal nouns: 
“boy work speed” might mean “the boy works fast.” 
Then we should have nothing but nouns, to which we 
should have to add a few numerals, a few signs of time 
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and place, and marks of assent and negation. Interjec- 
tions would be convenient, too, for they could supply in 
considerable measure the lack of some of the commonest 
verbs and adjectives. Just as ““ow” signifies “it hurts,” 
“fff? means “it’s hot,” “t-t-” means “that’s wrong,” a 
vibration of the lips means “‘it’s cold,” a cluck in the 
cheek means “get up!” Theoretically speaking, a lan- 
guage adapted to the intellectual plane of a hen, a horse, 
or a cat might very well be made up of nouns and inter- 
jections, the nouns to convey information, the interjec- 
tions to express emotion. 

Now, as far as I am aware, the vocal stock of these ani- 
mals contains not a single noun, being exclusively ex- 
clamatory. Mr. Garner thinks, to be sure, he has found 
some monkey nouns; but I have my doubts. I doubt 
whether a real full-fledged noun exists in the vocabulary 
of any creature but man. The only part of speech used by 
beast and bird is the interjection, and even that is, I 
think, unknown to the fish. The snake has but one word, 
a very faint “sss”; the lizards of my acquaintance have 
none. Beast-speech, then, is purely emotional; it is use- 
less for conveying objective fact. Moreover, the primary 
emotions being few, its range is comparatively small. We 
can, to be sure, derive information from an animal’s cry, 
but we infer the fact from the circumstances; it is not in- 
herent in the cry itself. When Towser whines, if he is 
sitting outside on the door-mat, his whine plus his position 
tells us that he wants to come in; the same whine, uttered 
on the other side of the door, says, “I want to go out”; in 
itself, the whine expresses only an uncomfortable desire. 
A how] voices low spirits, whether induced by cold moon- 
light, by the absence of his master, or by the presence of 
music. A bark may indicate hostility or joy. Such is the 
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repertory of the lower animals; and such, according to 
theorists, was the first repertory of man, before he had 
attained to the dignity of language. 

There is another striking difference between the vocal 
activity of beast and fowl, and our own, a difference that 
seems to mark them as diverse in kind. Human speech 
varies from place to place and from generation to genera- 
tion. Between country and country, often between prov- 
ince and province or even between town and town, in- 
habited by human beings of the same type, human speech 
may afford no communication. In the mouths of one and 
the same family, in the course of a few centuries, language 
so changes as to become unrecognizable. Although races 
differ surprisingly in respect to linguistic inconstancy 
(American Indians, for instance, being tar less changeful 
than Europeans), all are inconstant. It is not so with our 
emotional friends. As far as we can judge, their exclama- 
tions are unaffected by time or locality. An ancient 
Greek sheep, if resurrected, would probably bleat exactly 
like a member of the most modern Hellenic flock; and the 
Balkan frogs still sing the song they sang to Aristophanes. 
The duck quacks in Quebec precisely as in Queenstown; 
the rooster crows in Chicago even as in Shanghai. What 
does this signify? It may mean that Adam, when he 
named the animals, suggested to each an appropriate 
tune; and, further, that these innocents, having had no 
share in the Tower of Babel, were not caught in the con- 
fusion of tongues. On the other hand, it may mean that 
each species of bird or beast has its own peculiar struc- 
ture, and in all times and places exhausts the scanty pos-. 
sibilities of its special sound-making apparatus. Or it 
may mean that the emotional reactions of each type are 
both primitive and constant, and therefore neither de- 
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mand nor allow variation of expression. In either of these 
cases the development of a language would be impossible. 
Language can grow only concurrently with mind, and it 
requires a wealth of vocal resources. 

Imitation of one species by another is difficult and rare. 
Mocking birds are an exception in nature, and so are 
parrots. How these latter fowls do their trick so well is a 
mystery. Their art is similar to that of the ventriloquist, 
who by a system of subtle substitutions produces human 
sounds in an inhuman way. Only an exceptionally gifted 
man can imitate a bird or a beast as closely as a parrot 
copies us. Ordinarily our attempts are crudeness itself: 
we merely substitute man-sounds for animal-sounds, and 
in most cases hit ludicrously wide of the mark. A raven 
would be justified in regarding our efforts with amused 
contempt. Yet many of our clumsy travesties have 
passed into our vocabulary and are so familiar to us that 
when the animal speaks we think we hear him say our 
word. How indignant he would be if he knew! He would 
be like a real farmer reading a dialect story. The barking 
dog, to our prejudiced ear, actually says “bow, wow,’ the 
cat says ““meeow,” the duck says “quack, quack,” the 
cow says “moo,” the crow says “caw,” the sheep says 
“baa.” Most of these animal-dialect words are very old, 
and some are international; others vary a bit from land to 
land. To the French a rooster crows “‘cocorico’’ and a 
turkey gobbles “glou glou.” To the German ear, the dog 
barks “wow, wow” instead of “bow, wow.” The Italian 
hears the cat say gvau, or, as we should spell it approxi- 
mately, “neeow.” I think the Italian is right. At any 
rate, a mountain lion, into whose large mouth I had a 
fine chance to look repeatedly, began his remarks with a 
palatal 7, the tongue being lifted high in the middle of the 
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buccal cavity. He continued with an ah, the tongue flat- 
tening in the bottom of the mouth; and he produced the 
final oo effect simply by raising his jaw and gradually 
closing his face. This diagnosis will be more readily ac- 
cepted when I add that the mountain lion was in a cage. 
Under circumstances of equal security I once studied the 
vocal proceedings of a duck. The basis of a duck’s con- 
versation is a vowel sound not unlike our short a in man, 
made with wide-open bill, and tongue slightly lifted. Be- 
fore and after this vowel is an abrupt stoppage, which to 
our hearing suggests & or kw; but the duck’s consonant is 
not produced, like k, by raising the back of the tongue to 
the roof of the mouth. There is, in fact, no visible ob- 
struction at all; the closure must be made in the throat, 
as is the glottal stop of the Danes after the u of hun, or of 
the Germans at the beginning of alt. 

Consideration of the poverty of the colloquial resources 
of any other species than ours — not merely its vocables 
commonly known to us, but all those recorded by careful, 
sympathetic, and sometimes imaginative observers — 
teveals to us the extraordinary wealth of human language, 
the possession of even the most destitute types of man. 
How did he ever acquire it? Here it is that the good old 
teleological view is so convenient; and it was meditation 
on this arduous question that led to the profound reflec- 
tions with which I opened this discourse. If man was 
created with the power of speech, to give him dominion 
over all the earth, no more need be said. The why is evi- 
dent. If he discovered it himself, by a happy chance, we 
can never cease wondering how. Certain it-is that his su- 
premacy is due to speech and to the capacity for sus- 
tained thought and precise communication which speech 
affords. Not only does language enable him to express 
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specifically infinite varieties of fact, fiction, and feeling; 
it allows him also to transmit them, with continual ac- 
cretions, from generation to generation. How other crea- 
tures pass on the fruits of the experience of their remotest 
ancestors, we do not know, although we may conjecture 
that certain memories are contained in the cells which 
form an unbroken connection of parent and child through 
the ages. These cellular recollections seem, however, not 
to increase from age to age; they stop short at a certain 
primitive stage for each species. Language makes it pos- 
sible for man to go on indefinitely. When he reaches the 
limit of oral transmission, he invents writing — that is, a 
system of visual symbols first for things, then for words, 
then for syllables, then for individual sounds, and each 
generation can leave behind a lasting, visible record of its 
accumulated lore. When writing becomes tco slow and 
laborious a process, he invents printing as an auxiliary; 
later he develops a writing-machine to replace the too- 
sluggish pen. While he does not necessarily increase the 
number of sounds he employs, he does increase at an ever- 
accelerating pace the number of words he constructs with 
them, and is therefore able to increase correspondingly 
the variety of things he can impart and record. Races that 
have never hit upon writing, that have never gone be- 
yond the stage of transmission by word of mouth, have 
remained savages. Their civilization, such as it is, may be 
just as ancient as ours; but it has been arrested at a given 
point for lack of one lucky invention. African and 
Eskimo alike have been left behind by the more ingenious 
dwellers in the middle zone. It is not to be supposed that 
every ancient race which used visible speech invented 
this utensil for itself: writing, like other commodities and 
customs, has undoubtedly been carried from people to 
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people; but the outlying tribes of men, those whom we 
call savages, had not sufficient contact with the writers to 
learn their art, or, if the opportunity came to them, had 
not the wit to seize it. 

The various stages of language, oral and written, we 
can follow backward to the most primitive speech known 
to existent man. What we cannot follow is the process 
that preceded this most rudimentary type. The lowest 
savages have a real language, a vehicle that belongs to 
the same category as our own idiom, and not to the cate- 
gory of animal noises. We may guess that the prehistoric 
ape-man, when he first began to be human at all, —as- 
suming that he did evolve from something else, — was 
no better a linguist than the other beasts amid which he 
lived. According to Professor Jespersen’s plausible con- 
jecture,! he sang before he spoke. How did he acquire 
language, and when, and how long did it take him? He 
surely learned it by a natural method, but what was his 
Berlitz School? These are questions which we can never 
answer, save by conjecture. 

Let us suppose that Mr. and Mrs. Pithecanthropus, in 
the honeymoon of their race, reacted to diverse emotional 
stimuli by uttering sundry grunts and squeals. Certain 
of these ejaculations might easily become associated with 
the feelings that produced them, and with the causes that 
produced the feelings. Originally, perhaps, all nouns 
were proper names. I knew a small child whose regular 
word for pain of any kind was “kitty” or “horrid kitty,” 
because her first fully conscious experience of our sad 
human lot was a scratch from an unappreciative kitten. 
Baby Pithecanthropus, proceeding in the opposite direc- 
tion, may have cried “ow” when scratched, and subse- 

1 QO. Jespersen, Language, 1921. 
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quently bestowed the name “ow” on the scratch, the 
scratching, or the scratcher. The rage of combat, the 
amatory mood may have elicited other yells or murmurs 
that came to be understood as names. Most fruitful, per- 
haps, in potential words was the relation of mother and 
child during the period of infancy, which in our race is so 
long and so helpless. Even nowadays the mother, be she 
never so modern, reverts unwittingly to the ancient prac- 
tice of soothing her offspring with soft cries and creating 
for it a lingo of her own. Knowing a grown-up language, 
she cannot entirely divest herself of it, and inevitably 
makes it the chief basis of her infantile blandishments; 
whereas Mrs. Pithecanthropus, having as yet no adult 
vocabulary, was presumably more creative in her endear- 
ments, which may have resembled those still addressed 
by female monkeys to their simian babes. 

From the use of such cries, first unconsciously uttered, 
then more and more clearly associated with fixed con- 
cepts, to the employment of them for intentional com- 
munication, is a long step, but not an inconceivable one. 
At any rate, nobody can prove that language arose in a 
different fashion. We can draw no inferences from the 
way in which our latter-day infants learn to speak, be- 
cause these, being surrounded by people who are already 
adepts, simply copy them, imitating first the maternal 
baby talk, then by degrees the ordinary speech of adults. 
There are, to be sure, tales of children who, purposely 
separated from grown-up influence and left to their own 
linguistic devices, have developed some sort of jargon of 
their own; but, so far as I am aware, there is no trust- 
worthy record of such an experiment carried to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

Let us examine the possibilities open to primitive hu- 
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man creatures who may feel inclined to communicate in 
some fashion with one another. Aside from telepathy, 
they have no resources outside of the five senses. Of 
these, the senses of smell, taste, and touch are too re- 
stricted, and insufficiently under subjective control, to 
answer the purpose. There remain sight and hearing. 
Utilization of sight, before the evolution of audible 
speech, would produce a language of gesture and facial 
expression. The latter might, and still does, serve to con- 
vey certain states of mind, but its scope is small. Anger, 
affection, jealousy, disgust, sorrow, pleasure, desire, fear, 
doubt can be thus indicated, but not much more. Ges- 
ture admits of much greater variety, because it may be 
used to describe concrete things. It is often employed 
even now by persons of different nationality who are ig- 
norant of each other’s speech. Yet the bounds of its ex- 
pressiveness are soon reached. A highly developed sign 
language, with numerous conventional symbols, seems 
hardly possible on a large scale unless it be based on a 
spoken tongue previously evolved; at any rate, whatever 
be its theoretical possibility, there is no evidence that 
such a thing has ever been worked out by a mass of men. 
The wigwagging of sailors and the finger alphabet of the 
deaf and dumb are of course only modifications of writing, 
which in turn is a translation of speech. Even such sign 
codes of savages as have been authentically reported have 
behind them a store of distinct concepts normally ex- 
pressed by word of mouth. 

As adjuncts to speech, many gestures enjoy wide popu- 
larity. A lateral movement of the head to express nega- 
tion and a vertical motion to express assent are so univer- 
sally recognized in all our western civilizations that one is 
tempted to look on them as fixed by nature, until one 
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learns that in the Levant a vertical toss of the head means 
“no.” In Mediterranean lands a negative value is given 
to a wag of the forefinger. Mediterranean, too, is the in- 
dication of payment by rubbing the thumb over the 
fingers of the same hand. The same region may be origi- 
nally responsible for the finger sign known as the “horns,” 
a prophylactic against the evil eye; and for the vulgar 
derisive “fig,” a protrusion of thumb between two fingers 
of the fist. A still more international mark of derision 
(originally French, I think) is the stroking of one fore- 
finger with the other. Of still broader acceptance are the 
exhibition of the end of the tongue and the application of 
the outspread hand, thumb inwards, to the tip of the nose. 
The shrug, which we generally associate with the Semites 
and the Neo-Latins, is of Protean significance: it means 
surprise, incredulity, doubt, ignorance, disapproval, and 
rejection of responsibility. Clapping the hands is in 
Europe and America a mark of approbation; in the East, 
a summons. Slapping the forehead conveys the idea of 
regretted forgetfulness; striking the chest means remorse; 
smiting the thigh indicates either exultation or vexation. 
Pointing at the head suggests lack of reason. Vertical 
elevation of the hand, palm outward, means “stop” or 
“go back”; an inward-curving motion of hand or finger 
means “‘come.” Erection of one finger invites attention. 
The uplifting of two fingers signifies a blessing; clasped 
hands and bended knees in modern times express prayer. 
Clasping of another’s knees used to mean entreaty; pat- 
ting another’s head still indicates patronage, and so does 
chucking one under the chin; but patting or pinching the 
cheek is a mark of roguish affection. Slapping another’s 
back denotes familiarity. Shaking hands is one of the 
commonest of greetings; lifting the hat and bowing are 
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conventional marks of respect. Secret understanding is 
conveyed by the closure of one eye. Laying the finger 
along the nose is an assertion of wisdom; laying it across 
the lips, a recommendation of silence. Holding the curved 
hand behind the ear means “speak louder.” Holding the 
thumbs behind the ears, with united fingers projecting on 
each side of the head, is an attribution of asininity to the 
beholder. Shaking the fist is an act of defiance. Folding 
the arms contains a suggestion of authority or assurance; 
holding them akimbo denotes aggressiveness. The appli- 
cation of the hand, with a woebegone look, to forehead, 
cheek, or stomach is a symbol respectively of headache, 
toothache, or colic. In Goldsmith’s ‘Citizen of the 
World,” the visiting Chinaman remarks that in England 
It is good form, when addressing a lady, to look exces- 
sively tender; this is done, he adds, by placing the right 
hand on the left side, shutting the eyes, and showing the 
teeth. 

This enumeration, though far from exhaustive, repre- 
sents fairly well the kind and extent of communication 
that is possible through direct appeal to the eye. Evi- 
dently it will not do. It is neither comprehensive nor def- 
inite. It is not a patch on the simplest spoken language, 
and all that it tells can be told by speech. Evidently 
sight, wonderful though it be, is not a sufficiently recep- 
tive sense. Taste, smell, touch, even sight have failed us; 
only hearing remains. We must appeal to the ear by a 
system of diversified noises and tones. Noise and tone 
are undulating aerial disturbances perceived by the ear 
and transmitted to the brain as auditive impressions. 
Noise is an unsymmetrical, tone a symmetrical vibration 
of the atmosphere; noise results from percussion or fric- 
tion, sound from rhythmical pulsation. Inasmuch as both 
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are things of the air, it is natural that for their production 
we should use the stream of air which flows in and out of 
us as long as we live, entering and issuing through nostrils 
and mouth, traversing the windpipe and penetrating the 
lungs, where it constantly freshens up the blood. Indeed, 
we have small means of accomplishing our purpose other- 
wise, unless we resort to extraneous helps. We cannot 
squeal with wings, like crickets or katydids. A very 
meagre assortment of percussive noises is the best that we 
can achieve unaided, availing ourselves of all possible 
raps, claps, slaps, and explosions. A linguistic explosion 
is a suction pop. Press your two palms together, at right 
angles, as hard as you can; then separate them suddenly, 
and you will hear a little pop. Similar explosions, but 
louder, can be made in or at the mouth, without utilizing 
the air current of which I spoke. We can pop with our 
lips, pressing them together and then releasing the pres- 
sure with a noise like the uncorking of a bottle; we can 
produce a suction pop with the front edge of the tongue 
against the gums, making the “‘t-t-”’ which we use to ex- 
press disapproval, and write “tut, tut”; we can make 
another with the side of the tongue against the side of the 
mouth, and we do make it when we want a horse to start. 
Such noises are not recognized as speech-sounds by most 
races, though freely utilized by the South Africans, whose 
phonetic system includes several different clucks. 

Our breathing apparatus, then, is our last resource. 
The upper part of it already serves a triple purpose, be- 
ing firstly a mechanism for the reception, mastication, 
appreciation, and stowing of nourishment; secondly a 
portal for the ingress and egress of that air-stream which 
our blood continually craves; and thirdly, in its highest 
reaches, an olfactory expert. The smelling function, con- 
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fined to the top of the nasal cavities, neither helps nor 
hinders speech — unless, indeed, some peculiarly unwel- 
come odor should call for a stoppage of the nose. On the 
other hand, the alimentary activity of mouth and throat 
must be separated from the colloquial, quite as carefully 
as the legislative and judicial functions are separated in 
our Constitution: to talk when one’s mouth is full is not 
only rash but unfashionable; and although the fashion 
may change when we shall be blessed with a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the danger will remain, as all can attest 
who have ever got anything down the wrong way. To 
this danger, and to nature’s provisions against it, we seem 
to owe our ability to speak. I say “seem” because my 
statement would otherwise imply an intelligent purpose 
in nature. At any rate, be it chance or predestination, the 
top of our windpipe is equipped with an elaborate series 
of obstructions, which ordinarily check any incourse of 
food into mistaken itineraries, but which also furnish an 
easy method of starting something audible. When food 
is going down, being slid from the back of the mouth, over 
the lid of the larynx, into the esophagus, through which it 
descends into the stomach, the entrance to the windpipe 
is closed. When, on the other hand, air, and not food, is 
taken in, the trachean gates are wide open, and the aerial 
current, which flows in through nostrils and perhaps 
through mouth, shoots unhindered through the windpipe 
into the lungs, which, having created by their expansion 
a partial vacuum, suck to themselves this contribution 
from the external atmosphere. The bellows, after having 
taken in as much atmosphere as it wants, and after hav- 
ing distributed the same and brought it into sufficiently 
close proximity to particles of blood to make the necessary 
exchange of oxygen and carbon dioxide, contracts again 
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and thus expels the air that has served its turn. Now 
this ejected air has once more to traverse the windpipe, 
pass through the doors at the top, and subsequently issue 
forth from nose or mouth to regain its native haunts. 
Normally, the protective doors are left open, as they were 
when the air came in; but — and just at this point speech 
becomes possible — they may be closed, wholly or par- 
tially. 

The principal doorway — and the only one with which 
we need concern ourselves — is called the glottis. It is 
composed of two elastic, tapering-sided cushions, which, 
when held far apart, allow a free passage. When sprung 
nearly together, they make a little chink through which 
the current runs with a hissing noise, the noise we name 
a whisper. If the cushions (or vocal chords) be loosely 
juxtaposed, the pushing stream comes out in a series of 
puffs, as the air forces its way and the elastic sides snap 
back again; this throbbing emission begets a rhythmical 
vibration which we call tone. The cushions may, how- 
ever, be firmly joined, in which case the air does not get 
out at all; if, then, we open the way abruptly, the current 
spurts out with a pop, as we feel and hear when we cough. 
In this latter operation the spurt is reinforced by a violent 
push from behind, due to a sudden contraction of the ab- 
dominal muscles and a jerk of the diaphragm. A very 
mild cough is the glottal catch so characteristic of Danish, 
and so familiar in German at the beginning of initial 
vowels. 

In undisturbed breathing the air flows in and out at 
approximately even speed; but we have it in our power 
vastly to retard the outflow, and this we do when we make 
it the material of speech. Delaying the current, and play- 
ing upon it, we shape it into the various elements of lan- 
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guage. According as the pumping of the lungs is hard or 
gentle, our words are loud or soft. According to the 
length of the orifice between the vocal chords, and the 
thickness or thinness of their edges, our notes are low or 
high. The differentiation of the potentially audible 
stream into the sundry elements known as consonants and 
vowels begins in the glottis. Of the four positions of this 
outlet which we have described, let us consider two, the 
commonest. First, let us exhale with gates flung wide: 
the air pours out inaudible, or nearly so; but if we hem or 
momentarily stop its journey, either at the lips or in some 
part of the mouth, causing either friction or explosion, we 
produce a surd, a consonant that is voiceless, that con- 
tains no musical effect — tor instance, f or p. If, how- 
ever, we inflict the same hemming or stopping on a 
stream of air that has been set pulsating by passage 
through a loosely closed glottis, the result is a voiced con- 
sonant, or sonant, such as v or 6. While f and p are 
nothing but noise, v and 4 combine noise with tone. 
Vowels, as distinguished from consonants, are all tone. 
The rhythmically vibrating stream that issues from the 
glottis is neither hemmed nor stopped in its passage 
through pharynx, mouth, and lips; there is neither fric- 
tion nor explosion. Its vibrations are, however, modified 
by moulding the shape of the channel which it traverses; 
otherwise we should have but one vowel. By differentia- 
tion of the resonances in the chambers of its transit, we 
modify its overtones, and thus turn our single glottal 
vowel into a diversified vowel scale. The difference be- 
tween one vowel and another — between 7 and u, between 
a and o, for example — is similar to the difference be- 
tween two musical instruments, such as a piano and a 
trumpet, playing the same note. The distinction lies in 
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the reinforcement of different overtones. In the differen- 
tiation of our human notes, the principal factors are the 
tongue, which with amazing mobility and delicacy deter- 
mines the size and form of the resonance chamber in the 
mouth, and the lips, which shape the orifice. The jaw, 
which can be lowered to any requisite degree, does its bit, 
too, by enlarging the space above. Credit should be 
given also to another mobile piece of our anatomy, the 
soft palate or velum, a canopy extending over the back of 
the mouth. When this canopy is hoisted as high as one 
can lift it, the mouth and the space behind it are shut off 
from the cavities of the nose, which organ therefore plays 
no part in the modification of the resonance. But when 
the veil is lowered, as it is in breathing, the nasal fosse, 
the pharynx, and the mouth are thrown together into one 
four-room apartment, and the nose mingles its powerful 
note with the voices of the larynx and mouth. Thus the 
French get their nasal vowels; thus all of us get our nasal 
consonants, such as m and 7. 

With this highly developed mechanism, and with a con- 
trol of its muscles won by innumerable ages of practice, 
humanity is enabled to produce series of complex sound- 
waves of endless variety, capable of service as elements of 
speech. The number of possible elements is, in fact, vir- 
tually infinite. Not so the number which can be readily 
distinguished by the ear: and of course without such dis- 
tinction a possible speech element is of no use. If we 
assume the number of easily recognizable factors to lie, 
for different hearers, between fifty and a hundred, we 
shall see that the supply is in excess of the demand. From 
the abundance available, each language or dialect chooses 
vowels and consonants sufficient for its needs and agree- 
able to its taste. At least, that is the appearance of the 
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operation in retrospect, and regarded from the point of 
view of the why, to which we unconsciously and inevit- 
ably revert. To relate how this tribe and that of semi- 
human creatures developed its special set of grunts and 
growls and squeals, and gradually adapted them to the 
purposes of conversation and thought, would be another 
story, a story which we shall never tell, because we shall 
never know. 


Chapter IV 


TOUSSER ET CRACHER 


O, unfair reader, do not turn up your nose. This is 
not an invective against offensive manners; neither 
is it an incursion into the field of preventive medicine. It 
is only a treatise on Imitation, and its title is drawn from 
the opening scene of Les femmes savantes. Moliére’s year, 
just past, has been a particularly appropriate time for the 
luxury of rereading him. His play begins with a conver- 
sation on marriage, which institution is disparaged by a 
certain young lady, Armande, but approved by her sister, 
Henriette, who cites their mother as an example. Where- 
upon Armande retorts: 
Quand sur une personne on prétend se régler, 
C’est par les beaux cétés qu'il lui faut ressembler, 


Et ce n’est point du tout la prendre pour modeéle, 
Ma sceur, que de tousser et cracher comme elle. 


When we select a person for a guide, 

We ought to imitate his finer side; 

And, sister, when our model gives a sitting, 
There’s more to copy than his cough and spitting. 


The above passage, by the way, illustrates the im- 
partiality of a real dramatist, who does not hesitate to put 
some of his best speeches into the mouth of an uncon- 
genial personage. The uninspired play-maker, whose 
puppets are all of highly standardized types, reserves his 
favorite sentiments for the hero, the heroine, and the 
philosophical uncle. 

Coughing and spitting are easier to copy than high 
thinking. In fact, they are so easy, and so little distinc- 
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tive, that it hardly seems worth while to try to acquire 
these accomplishments at all; yet poor humanity, faithtul 
to its Darwinian pedigree, spends a considerable part of 
its brief earthly existence in endless effort to appropriate 
other people’s blemishes. 

Let an aristocratic college youth, who rises late and is 
rather proud of it, neglect to fasten the clasps of his go- 
loshes ere he dives into the slush on his daily plunge to 
breakfast or to chapel. Presently his companions and 
admirers, just one stage less fashionable, will affect the 
same negligence; and little by little the untidy habit will 
permeate the little world to which youth number one be- 
longs. He, meanwhile, having observed how common the 
practice has become, will have discarded it even before 
the underlying strata have taken it on, and will have in- 
vented some more eccentric kind of slovenliness. But this 
is not the end. Like George Eliot’s ever-widening circles 
of moral responsibility, the fashion goes rippling along, 
extending its circumference as its centre returns to nor- 
malcy. Just at the time when the boys, even of the lowest 
social rank, are forsaking the custom, the girls suddenly 
adopt it. With them, it follows an opposite course, be- 
ginning with the unelect and working upward, but with 
an impetus that carries it like wildfire throughout the com- 
munity, until we see not only the female student, not only 
the white-nosed shop girl, but even the haughty patrician, 
on a hot, bone-dry day in June, waddling over the side- 
walk in flapping arctics, a spectacle fit to drive the ado- 
lescent male into agreement with Armande on the attrac- 
tiveness of matrimony. 

Speech, like dress, is helpless under the tyranny of 
style. In fact, I believe the development of language, 
from age to age, bears much likeness, in its processes, to 
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the shifts of costume. When I was a boy, we were taught 
that to sound the ¢ in often was a mark of vulgarity, or a 
sign that one was just beginning to spell. Then came 
Phillips Brooks, that powerful and fascinating preacher, 
who by some chance had preserved from his childhood 
that pronunciation uncorrected. When he had reached 
the pinnacle of his eminence, the younger clergy of his 
cult began to affect oftten; then their parishioners hesi- 
tatingly followed suit. His church being a wealthy one, 
and socially influential, the once forbidden ¢ by degrees 
penetrated to some extent even the humblest sects, until 
it was no longer a token of superiority. Nowadays, in 
Boston, one may either sound or suppress it without 
either losing or gaining caste. 

I can remember several such vicissitudes of fortune in 
speech-shifts, which, when they belong to the remote 
past, we invest with impressive scientific names and re- 
gard with the veneration due to the dead. Some pedant 
who knew nothing of the history of English, and therefore 
felt called upon to dogmatize about it, once declared that 
in the expression J’d rather the d was a remnant only of 
would, not had, and that its expansion into had was an 
ignorant blunder. I do not know what was his name; but, 
whoever he was, he probably would not have got so wide 
a hearing, had he not converted Robert Browning, who 
adopted also the contemporaneous fad of spelling Greek 
names, such as Alcestis, with & instead of c. The most 
successful linguistic whimsy of my day is the gasp in the 
middle of at all. The young people nowadays do it nat- 
urally, perhaps unconsciously, and may be reluctant to 
believe that it owes its origin to the invention of one man 
— or woman — who published a note on the subject. 
Well do I recall my mother and my aunt reading that 
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paragraph aloud and talking it over with disapproval. I 
can bring back the very room, with its marble mantel, 
and its furniture of black walnut and horsehair, and the 
hassock on which I sat and listened. (These accessories 
have nothing to do with the working out of the plot, but 
are introduced merely to give the proper Mid-Victorian 
atmosphere.) Widely discussed the pronouncement was, 
in journals, schools, and homes. What are the rights of 
the case? According to the general principles of English 
syllabification, the ¢ of at all — which is apprehended as 
one word — should belong to the second syllable, like the 
t of betimes or the 4 of about or the n of anent. And so it 
did, until the question was raised. The innovator con- 
tended that the current pronunciation made at all sound 
like the first part of the phrase a tall man; and by that 
argument he stemmed the enforcement of phonetic law. 
First the school-teachers, when they thought of it, began 
saying at (rest) all. For a good while they pretty nearly 
had a monopoly of the new fashion, although occasion- 
ally a lady elocutionist would insert the gasp — or even 
some very prim person in private life. I believe it was 
twenty years or so before the mode had any great follow- 
ing. The earliest converts, of course, were the more docile 
and imitative among the girl pupils. At last, somehow, 
word went round that the separatist movement was 
fashionable; at that, the young ladies nearly all began to 
separate, and so did many of the gallant young gentle- 
men, until, as I have said, the two syllables of our poor 
adverb seem to be regularly divorced in the speech of at 
least one generation. I am sure, however, that they will 
some day be reunited; I am Victorian enough to want the 
story to have a happy ending. 

Few of us appreciate the tyranny of words. The only 
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people really free and equal are babies who have not yet 
learned to talk. For the infant, the only restrictions on 
utterance are anatomical. Whenever he has anything to 
give out, in the way of mood or sensation or desire, he 
may range over the whole scale of practicable noises; and 
he is under no obligation to say the same thing twice in 
the same way. Soon, all too soon, however, he forms 
habits, associating certain sounds with certain feelings or 
concepts. Next comes imitation of elders, the surrender 
of independence to convention, the exchange of infinity 
for limitation, the bartering of self-expression for intelli- 
gibility. Henceforth the things he shall say, even the 
thoughts he shall think, are to be confined to the vocabu- 
lary of the grown-up language he has acquired. The 
possibilities differ a bit from one language to another, 
but are numbered in all. A Frenchman cannot say and 
cannot think exactly the same things that are said and 
thought by a German; each must remain within the ca- 
pacity of his hereditary medium. That medium, to be 
sure, is continually in flux, being the product of ceaseless 
creation; but its resources are always finite, and outside 
those resources the speaker or thinker cannot go. “I 
would that my tongue could utter the thoughts that arise 
in me,” if taken with stark literalness, may be called a 
self-contradictory desire, unless the wisher be dumb. 
What it means, however, obviously is either, “I would 
that by judicious transposition I could turn the words in 
which my idea has occurred to me into words that might 
better convey it to others,” or, more probably, “I would 
that I could transform into thoughts, properly phrased, 
the thoughtless reactions of which I am conscious.” Our 
tunes are all subject to the mechanism of our instrument, 
but some of us are better players than others. The first 
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requisite of literary skill is a wide acquaintance with the 
words, idioms, and figures of one’s language; the second 
is quick ingenuity in determining their applicability. 
When it comes to transferring a tune from one to another 
instrument, that is, translation from one language to an- 
other, we find that it cannot be done with precision; for 
the overtones of the two instruments never coincide, and 
the tune must change. 

Some artists, out of patience with the fixedness of their 
medium, try to revert to the infantile stage, rejecting the 
linguistic compacts of their race. Self-expression, natural 
and inevitable as the infant’s, is the goal of their atavistic 
endeavor. They may even call themselves Expressionists, 
with a capital E. Now, self-expression obviously implies 
a self with something to express. A baby bawling for its 
bottle is a good instance. But such a performance cannot 
successfully be repeated in after life: for if the artist con- 
veys the concept of his emptiness in talk, in paint, or in 
music, he thereby yields to convention, which has estab- 
lished these forms; and if he simply howls, no one will 
listen to him. The saddest tragedy of all occurs when an 
Expressionist begins to discover that, although he may 
have self enough and to spare, there seems to be in that 
self nothing worth expressing, not even an empty belly. 
How can he be blamed if, under the sting of defeat, he 
blames civilization, petrified custom, the restrictions of 
propriety, or Queen Victoria? How can he escape the 
conclusion that he is the victim of social inhibitions? To 
emancipate himself from these, there appears to be one 
way, and one alone: to transform himself into a Yahoo — 
only to discover, alas, that a Yahoo is even more scantily 
supplied with expressible self than a Victorian. 

Language is a tyrant in more ways than one. Not only 
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are we prisoners of vocabulary: we are also followers of 
phrase and dupes of metaphor. Once I have adopted for 
my constant personal use certain forms of expression, such 
as “Things always turn out right in the end,” or “The 
thing you have always dreaded is never the thing that 
happens,” or “It is useless to try to provide for every- 
thing,” my freedom of behavior is impaired by their pres- 
ence in my consciousness, and I am predisposed to an 
optimistic supineness. Whereas, had I chanced to prefer 
“You never can tell what is going to happen,” “It always 
pays to be on the safe side,” “It is better to take trouble 
now than to have trouble later on,” these maxims would 
have oriented me in the direction of restless apprehension. 

Even a single utterance on a single subject binds you, 
as far as that subject is concerned. If in the morning 
you announce authoritatively “It is going to clear off,” 
you dare not subsequently take an umbrella, though a 
downpour be plainly impending. This is especially true 
of political declarations, public and private. A phrase 
coined for effectiveness in a speech or an argument may 
afterwards assume despotic control of the speaker’s life, 
for good or for ill. If Grover Cleveland was held to the 
path of rectitude by having said, “Public office is a public 
trust,” Louis XIV pledged himself to ruinous absolutism 
by his pert remark, “L’état, c’est moi.” In families, in 
whole communities, there are hereditary formulas that 
affect the temperaments of the constituent members. 
Among the elderly, true-blue New Englanders of my early 
childhood, no plan or promise was ever concluded without 
the provision, “If we are all spared and nothing turns up 
to prevent” — a solemn propitiatory aside which colored 
our conception of Providence and dampened any tend- 
ency to put confidence in its good intentions. 
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Lately I overheard a conversation between two young 
men, one of whom was detailing to the other the weekly 
bill of fare in his boarding house. ‘On Tuesdays and 
Fridays,” he said, “we have fish; and on those days,” he 
added, with a wink, “I generally happen to be invited 
somewhere else.” — “Well, I don’t know,” objected his 
friend; “‘a good fish dinner —”’ these last words with an 
unctuous level inflection and an impressive vibration of 
the head. “That’s so,” admitted the boarder; “a good 
— fish — dinner,” with the same intonation, prolonged, 
as it were a chant of conviction and compunction. Under 
the dominion of a communal phrase, accepted in child- 
hood and now returning to claim allegiance, the young 
man forgot his personal aversion to fish, and was for the 
moment ready to sink his individuality in the collective 
sentiment of the ichthyophagi. Speaking of fish, I know 
men who, by recollection of boyhood’s happy piscatorial 
hours, are deluded into a belief that they still enjoy fish- 
ing, and every year undergo a day or a season of miserable 
discomfort and boredom, a sacrifice to the memory of by- 
gone sport, kept verdant by a lingering Waltonesque 
vocabulary. 

Figures of speech dominate us more or less benevo- 
lently. On the one hand, they furnish ready-made chan- 
nels for our thought to flow in; on the other hand, like 
alder-lined brook beds, they color what runs through 
them. When we talk of sailing close to the wind, cutting 
the coat according to the cloth, burning the candle at 
both ends, letting the cat out of the bag, riding for a tall, 
or putting the cart before the horse, we are subordinating 
originality to ease and at the same time introducing into 
our discourse a faint pictorial element that is generally 
alien to the subject. I once saw an amusing play, “The 
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Poor Little Rich Girl,” wherein a child’s fancy turns meta- 
phors into literalness: a hypocrite is really “double- 
faced,” having a mask on the back of his head; a toady 
“dances attendance” with his agile legs; a spendthrift, 
with the aid of a magic hopper, “makes ducks and drakes 
of his money.”” Much of the humor of “Alice in Wonder- 
land” and “Through the Looking-Glass”’ is of this type. 
A very pretty use is made of materialized figures of speech 
in Maeterlinck’s “L’oiseau bleu”; there we see children 
“waiting to be born” and dead people who “live in the 
memory of their friends.” I wonder to what extent 
religious dogma is born of literal interpretation of meta- 
phors. When I was a very small boy, the opening lines of 
the “‘Psalm of Life”’ evoked in my mind a curious picture. 
It was the words “mournful numbers” that wrought the 
spell. I saw a long, long, doleful file, a delegation of 
undertakers, in top hats, black ties, black gloves, and 
black frock coats, waiting on the poet to inform him that 
life is but an empty dream. 

Some current figures are nearly always misapplied. A 
metaphorical “handicap” is usually inflicted, not on the 
strongest, but on the weakest competitor. A rhetorical 
“Frankenstein” is an artificial monster that undoes its 
maker, and not, as in Mrs. Shelley’s novel, a peculiarly 
sweet young man whose only fault is monster-making. 
“Exceptions prove the rule” is no exception to the fore- 
going generality; while “virtue is its own reward” is con- 
tinually forced to declare a material dividend. “Stuff a 
cold and starve a fever” has three interpretations: taken 
at its face value, it consists of two coérdinate impera- 
tives, prescribing treatment for two different ailments; 
according to a more subtle exegesis, it means “stuff a cold 
and you will thereby starve or kill or prevent a fever,” 
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after the plan of “‘tell the truth and shame the devil”; in 
the osteopathic creed it signifies, I am told, “stuff a cold, 
and you will have a fever to starve” — a threat, just as 
when one says, “do it and be damned.” Versions one and 
two, you observe, might be harmonized by an ingenious 
advocate of church unity, but version three resists any 
effort at conciliation; if it is orthodox, one and two are 
heterodox, and vice versa. I wish I knew what to think. 

It is in politics, however, that phrases really come into 
their own. Millions of human beings, for years and years, 
wore high-priced shoddy and enriched the shoddy- 
makers, because they were told that “a cheap coat means 
a cheap man.” The “full dinner-pail,” to be sure, has 
lost its fulness of appeal since both parties have so con- 
spicuously succeeded in emptying it. “Remember the 
Maine” drove a pacifist nation to war. “A crown of 
thorns and a cross of gold’’ — whatever that may signify, 
literally, allegorically, or anagogically — came within an 
ace of electing a president; while “Rum, Romanism, and 
Rebellion” defeated another. None of these expressions 
mean anything. So it is, sometimes, even with non-po- 
litical formulas — the “personal equation,” for instance, 
which everlastingly confronts us in the algebra of litera- 
ture. As for the portentous “psychological moment,” 
that is nothing but a silly mistranslation from the Ger- 
man; what Bismarck really said was “psychological 
factor.” 

It is hard to say which trade, next to politics, furnishes 
our common speech with the greatest quantity of rhetori- 
cal color. A good deal comes from the theatre. There is 
the term “‘gag,” for instance, meaning a stereotyped Jest 
or a standing phrase. I wonder what currency “nifty” 
will gain. How I should like once more to hear George 
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Marion sing “The Old Gag” in “The Brass Monkey’”’! 
That was in the carefree days before we began to uplift 
the stage. “Cut it out” is an idiom full of melancholy 
associations for the dramatist, whose pet scene has failed 
to “get over.” It was originally in stageland that people 
“got it over” or “got it across.” One interesting expres- 
sion formerly current among the profession never got 
across, to any great extent, into general usage; I mean 
“That’s no joke,” or “That’s no stage joke,” which is 
really an example of irony in the Greek sense, but irony 
carried one degree further than the Greeks took it. For it 
is applied to an actor who all unwittingly, in the perform- 
ance of his part, makes a statement which his hearers per- 
ceive to be pertinent to himself, not in his réle, however, 
but in his private capacity. For instance, a musical 
comedian, in the character of an elderly gentleman, pref- 
aces a “lyric” with the apologetic remark, “I never 
could sing”; whereupon a, Thespian, who happens to be 
sitting at my side, whispers to me: “That’s no joke.” 

Nearly the last — perhaps the very last — time I saw 
William Warren, the idolized comedian of the famous 
Boston Museum company, he was cast for a minor part, 
an ancient family servant; I think it was in Edgar Faw- 
cett’s ““The False Friend.” As he appeared on the stage, 
the first words he had to speak were: “They can’t do 
without the old man yet.” Although the “no joke” 
phrase was not yet invented, the public was none the less 
susceptible to dramatic irony; and the play had to stop 
for some minutes while the house reéchoed to the affec- 
tionate plaudits of the audience. 

If, as I have alleged, language is a tyrant, the question 
arises whether it is better for the tyrannized to have only 
one despot or two or three. Despite the prejudice against 
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serving two masters, I am of the opinion that servitude 
is easier when obedience is divided. To be sure, one be- 
comes accustomed to the eccentricities of a single ruler, 
and after a while submits to them automatically; it is the 
easier way. But a comparison of the fancies and follies of 
several bosses may relieve the humdrum of conformity 
and give one a false but refreshing sense of independence. 
However manifold our media may be, the forms of each 
are inflexible; but experience in various domains may 
develop special skill in the combination of petrified de- 
signs, that is, in the mosaic-making which we call style. 
At any rate, it is amusing to play with several sets of 
patterns. 

To acquire a foreign language, there is only one method 
— imitation. We must realize that the foreigner, what- 
ever his general deficiency, knows best how to use his own 
tongue; and, putting aside for the moment our pride of 
birth, we must humbly try to do as he does. The practice 
of this rule calls into exercise all the Christian virtues; but 
the greatest of them, in this particular discipline, is rather 
Faith than Charity. The latter, of course, is indispensa- 
ble in softening our attitude toward the foreigner and his 
blasted foreign lingo; in making us assume that he talks 
so queerly because of ancestral habit, not from perversity 
or incompetence, and that we may without indignity 
stoop to his practices. Hope, which is theologically de- 
fined as the certain expectation of future blessedness, may 
eventually come to cheer us, but not until Faith and 
Charity shall have permitted us to be hopeful. From 
start to finish, however, we need Faith, the substance of 
things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen, or, 
in popular terms adapted to our specific task, an appre- 
hension of our goal and a belief in our ability to reach it. 
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Without this belief we can make not a single forward 
move; the only step we can take is a side step. A convic- 
tion that exact imitation is beyond our power makes us 
incapable of imitating. It is an inhibition which renders 
us both hopeless and helpless. I have heard it said that, 
if one scratch a line on the ground, and lay a hen down 
with her head on that mark, the unhappy fowl will be un- 
able to stir, simply because she is persuaded that she can- 
not. This experiment I have never tried with a hen; but 
I have countless times witnessed the application of the 
principle to wingless bipeds. Christian Science is dead 
right, as far as practical linguistics are concerned. With- 
out Faith, we are so many terror-paralyzed hens, unable 
to cross the untried line. 

On the other hand, the believer — always provided his 
disposition toward the strange tongue be charitably re- 
specttul — boldly and blindly copies what he sees and 
hears; copies promptly, before the impression has faded; 
copies repeatedly, to prevent it from fading in the future. 
The respectful attitude is necessary, to make him hear 
and see aright; else he repeats, not the speech of the alien, 
but a thing of his own which the alien utterance has sug- 
gested. He has not really absorbed the foreign substance 
at all. Beware, then, both of national vainglory and of 
personal pusillanimity. We have all known outlanders 
who have lived twenty, thirty, forty years among us with- 
out acquiring intelligibility in our idiom — who, though 
they have used it constantly all the while, still speak it 
apparently as they did when they first set foot on our 
shores. They are of two classes, the timid and the talka- 
tive. The timid have never dared to try; the talkers have 
never listened. The most loquacious people are seldom 
the best linguists, because for the greater part of the time 
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they hear only themselves. As between the talker and 
the listener, I should put my money on the latter. 

It is generally supposed that different races of men have 
differently fashioned organs of speech; that an accurate 
reproduction of one racial language by another race is a 
physical impossibility. For this notion there is no basis in 
fact. While the individual variations within one people 
are greater than one would imagine, there is no evidence 
of a constant variation between race and race, excepting 
only the thick lips of the negro; and even negro lips do not 
necessarily affect the character of speech. It is probable 
that the average quality of voice, the average distinct- 
ness of articulation, the average mode of thought of a 
people may be distinguished from those of another people. 
It is certain that the various nations — rather than races 
— differ in their selection of vocal sounds and in their 
habits of combining the sounds they use, as well as in 
their choice of concepts and their ways of relating them. 
These national divergences make international imitation 
difficult, in proportion to their bigness; but they offer no 
obstacle to the babe. A Chinese child, bred from infancy 
among English-speaking Americans, will speak American 
English even as you and I. 

When one has examined the talking apparatus of a 
good many human specimens, one is really dismayed at 
the lack of standardization. That is one of the differences 
between the Creator and Henry Ford. No two mouths 
are of the same width, no two pairs of lips of the same 
thickness or curvature, no two dental outfits identical, no 
two insides of equal depth, no two tongues of like size, 
shape, or mobility. Even such a feature as the hard 
palate, which seems to offer small field for fancy, is most 
constant in its inconstancy. One mouth has it narrow, 
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like an arcade, another has it wide, like the train shed ofa 
central railway station; in one it bulges full and round, 
like the dome of the Boston State House, in another it 
arches low and flat, like the top of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Library. I have never seen one, however, whose 
height suggested the elevated sound-capacity of the dome 
of our National Capitol. 

In view of these variations, one marvels how organs so 
dissimilar can produce noises which to the ear are indis- 
tinguishable. The trick is done by adaptation of means to 
end. If each individual in each generation merely re- 
peated a stock of inherited muscular performances, the 
result would be Babel. What happens is this: the child, _ 
when, after having gained wide experience in the inde- 
pendent making of noises, he begins to imitate grown-up 
speech, tries over and over to copy a desired acoustic 
effect, and having at last succeeded to his own satisfac- 
tion by the most appropriate use of his peculiar vocal re- 
sources, practises the operation until the feeling of it is 
stamped in his memory. If his mouth is deep, he does not 
draw his tongue back so far as does a shallow-mouthed 
companion, when he pronounces 0. If the palate is flat, 
and he wants to say ah, his tongue hollows or his jaw | 
drops more than is needful for a high-roofed contempo- 
rary. 

Sometimes the baby does not hit it off exactly right, 
and occasionally he fails, in later life, to correct his infan- 
tile aberration; such abnormality is doubtless one of the 
causes of linguistic change. Oftener, however, the little 
tot, who is troubled neither by self-complacency nor by 
self-distrust, keeps at it until his ear approves. So should 
we do, when we are trying to talk like the people of a 
strange land. The child, of course, goes through succes- 
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sive stages of approach, being at first for a while content 
with a very remote approximation, then proceeding to a 
higher degree, and at last to the final version. In most 
cases the adult learner of a foreign language has to do 
something of the sort, though in shorter stages; but, with 
his great experience, he ought to come pretty close to the 
mark the first time. He ought, indeed, to try with all his 
might never to miss it, even at the initial shot. Every 
miss makes it harder to hit; though the only cardinal sin 
is to accept a failure as a bull’s eye. And the one funda- 
mental principle is to say what the foreigner says, and not 
what you think he ought to say, or what you conceive you 
would have said in his place. One might learn much from 
the mistakes the stranger perpetrates in speaking Eng- 
lish; it is astonishing how little profit is derived from this 
source — all on account of our sense of superiority. Year 
after year we laugh at the Frenchman for pronouncing 
“devil opment,” while in our “parly-vooing” we serenely 
continue to pronounce “‘day-ve/op-mong.” He may go on 
indefinitely saying, to our intense amusement, “I re- 
nounce to it,” without weakening one atom our confi- 


- dence in “je le renonce.” 


The most sincere, spontaneous, and gratifying compli- 
ment I ever got was due to a little proficiency acquired by 
conscientious application of the foregoing principles. I 
was conversing with an organ-grinder and employing, as 


far as in me lay, the gentle Italian wanderer’s own lan- 


guage. Doubt lay heavy upon me, but reassurance, if not 
victory, was nigh. For suddenly the musician’s monkey, 
who had been listening with an intent and judicial air, 
sprang to his feet, extended his long arm, and shook hands 
with me. This is a true story. Some stories become true 
from much telling, and are then incorporated into his- 
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tory; but this one, though destined to remain unhistori- 
cal, has been true from birth. 

Sincerity is the safest game. I know people — even 
Bostonians — who try to cover up their faulty French 
accent by a hurried, cigarette-in-the-face indistinctness, 
and to bury their grammatical sins under a layer of slangy 
colloquialisms. It hardly pays. Defects which we con- 
done in ourselves and our peers are intolerable to us in a 
foreigner. Any vulgarism on his part is indicative of out- 
landish low taste, any slovenliness of utterance only em- 
phasizes his irritating unintelligibility. If that is our 
attitude toward him, we should remember that, for all his 
racial inferiority, he is still a homo sapiens and may have, 
in his inferior way, something of the same sentiment 
toward us. 

However, the aping of slang and slur is not a mark of 
vanity alone. It is a part of our general simian disposi- 
tion to copy other people’s coughing and spitting, not 
because these practices are particularly seductive, but 
because they are conspicuous and easy to emulate. The 
youth who first set the style of the unbuckled goloshes 
probably had fairer claims to distinction; but the flapping 
goloshes could be imitated by anyone who possessed 
goloshes at all, and could not fail of recognition. Even so 
do we pay homage to genius. Walt Whitman was un- 
doubtedly a real poet, virile, rich, original, though often 
formless, sometimes egotistic, and, in his nodding hours, 
trivial and tiresome. Why did not his admiring successors 
continue in the same vein, carrying on his richness, his 
original invention, instead of confining themselves to his 
formlessness, egotism, and triviality? Ask the epigones 
of Petrarch, of Racine, of Swinburne, who worshiped 
their masters in similar monkey fashion. Then look at 
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the followers of the followers, and see formlessness be- 
come still more formless, egotism still more egotistic, and 
triviality more trivial. Much of the verse that reaches 
us to-day is but an echo of the coughing and spitting of 
someone who coughed and spat in the intervals of his 
singing. 

Expectoration is not the exclusive privilege of poetry. 
A cartoonist, let us say, hits upon the idea of portraying 
people without noses— a grotesquery not exactly rife 
with mirth, but with about enough in it to furnish tem- 
perate amusement for one day, perhaps a week, but surely 
no longer. Can it stop there? On the contrary, the nose- 
less people, attracted no doubt by natural affinity, mul- 
tiply like guinea pigs, until a whole noseless generation is 
upon us, bound to disfigure page and poster until some 
uglier and stupider fad shall cast it forth. 

Again, a publisher brings out an appealing book, per- 
haps a best seller; and presto! the market is deluged with 
volumes in which the defects of the successful work (for 
even best sellers have their imperfections) are picked out 
and reproduced with photographic accuracy. On the 
stage, too, the virtuous crook, the comic lovers, the 
nastily innocent situation are bequeathed from play to 
play with no restriction of primogeniture. One bad turn 
deserves and gets not merely another but a whole litter of 
others. An actor makes a hit in a part: henceforth he is 
condemned to perform that part, with progressive oblit- 
eration of its merits and accentuation of its flaws, for the 
rest of his professional life; while his coughs are echoed 
and multiplied a hundredfold by the coughing of a swarm 
of aspirants to his shoes. 

But why dally with such negligible factors as play and 
player, when we know that to-day the only thing that 
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matters in the theatre is the setting? Do you ever look at 
the pictures of scenery in “The Drama,” or do you ever 
visit the haunts of the New Art? Let me explain. In 1910 
the Russian Ballet visited Paris and London, before 
sweeping over the world. It was beautiful, it was bar- 
baric, it was fresh and exciting; and the stage settings, 
barbarically beautiful and beautifully barbaric, formed 
an appropriate background. The next year, London saw 
“Sumurun,” with novel decoration of a different type, 
but, like the Russian, designed to create atmosphere. 
Hence the vogue of atmospheric scenery, and a deal of 
superheated atmosphere in the discussion of it. In one 
pattern we have crude scrolls of glaring raw colors, and 
nothing else — the loud barbarism of the Russian, minus 
its beauty. In another we see tipsy houses and Noah’s- 
Ark trees that seem to have been drawn by a not-at-all 
precocious child of six. Anon we find strips of cloth, ver- 
tical, horizontal, or diagonal, for the most part all of one 
color. These things, I am told, represent no objective 
reality, but the artist’s frame of mind. I can readily 
believe it. 

Of course the theatre has not developed all this by it- 
self; it has come into communion with other arts, and 
suffered from their communicable diseases, especially 
from post-impressionism and cubism, although germs of 
futurism, dadaism, and geometrism are said to have been 
discovered also. How these highly infectious maladies 
have raged in painting and in sculpture need not now be 
told. Of late, to be sure, a reaction has set in, and people 
— real, up-to-date people — have longed for the good old 
woodcut, until finally some up-to-date designers have be- 
gun to revert to it. But how have they gone about the 
business? Instead of imitating the simplicity, the struc- 
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tural lines, and the deep tone of good woodcuts, these 
artists have industriously applied themselves to copying 
the awkwardness, the clumsy execution, and the general 
mixed-pickle effect of the worst ones. I believe it was a 
physician who said, “Art is long, life is short”; it seems 
almost a pity that he did not devise a philter which should 
make some of our coughers longer in art or shorter-lived. 

A melancholy feature of the coughing epidemic is the 
influence of the sour-belly. I do not now mean the man 
who pretends his belly is sour because acidity is fashion- 
able, but the man who is really and truly and chronically 
soured, perhaps by circumstances for which he is not to 
blame. He may have been placed by fortune in a dis- 
heartening environment from which he cannot escape, or 
beyond which he can imagine nothing different. He may 
belong to a race that never is allowed fair play. Inevit- 
ably he concludes that society is iniquitous, that its prin- 
ciples are shams, its morals hypocrisy, its conventions 
useless and stultifying fetters. Man is really a beast, the 
more hateful the more he cloaks his bestiality. Only the 
brutish primitive instincts are genuine; they alone are 
worth depicting in art. Thus reasons our misanthrope. 
Having thrown off allegiance to a caste that submerged 
him, to a church that imprisoned him, to ideals that have 
deceived him, to traditions that have bound him, he has 
no allegiance, no belief, no ideal, no law to put in their 
place. As the French say, he has poured out the baby 
with the bath: with conformity and superstition are gone 
loyalty and faith; with illusion and convention, hope and 
restraint and decency have departed. There is nothing 
left but the naked self, glorying in its unattractive nudity. 
Yet this nakedness has some excuse; it is more repulsive 
than irritating, if we can look at the plight of the homun- 
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culus with sympathetic understanding. Worthy of no 
sympathy, however, and more odious than shocking, is 
the false immodesty of his imitators, who, with none of 
his reasons for discontent, lured by his brilliancy (for he 
often flashes), making profit from his pain, fill our book- 
shelves with standardized cave men, near-Nietzsche, and 
sex-substitute. 

Yet, after all, literature is escapable. We may refuse to 
read at all, or, reading, may turn back to old favorites, 
survivors of many modes. What we cannot escape in the 
fashion of brutality, egoism, and intolerance is the trans- 
lation of these forces into acts. Social hatred we have 
long had with us, and there is no sign of its abatement; it 
is the product of a conflict of interests, not a freak of 
fashion, although current style may contribute to its 
bitterness. Some kinds of intolerance were kindled by the 
War, and have already in great measure subsided. But 
we can scarcely hold either war or industry responsible 
for our change of heart toward certain classes in our 
midst. We may say that intolerance of the Jew has in- 
creased since the high tide of immigration, which brought 
a picturesque host from eastern Europe, too numerous 
and too exotic to accommodate. We may aver that an- 
tagonism to the negro has grown with the growing indus- 
trial independence of the blacks and with their growing 
sense of their importance. Explain as we may, however, 
we must recognize in our present attitude the influence of 
fashion, as it were a wind of arrogance and cruelty, which, 
starting I know not where, has spread abroad, setting all 
the customary coughers a-coughing, and tickling even the 
healthiest throats. It tickles because there is a scent of 
snobbery in it, which affects us all as the breath of the 
fields excites a hay-fever patient. 
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So far as the negro is concerned, one naturally suspects 
that the blast which has so disturbed our summer lute is 
a wind of the South. The Spaniards have a saying that 
all Basques are noble. We Northern people, reluctant as 
we are to avow it, have something of that notion about 
the Southerners. In the early days when we were hotly 
commercial and industrial, the South enjoyed a leisurely, 
high-bred civilization, founded, like the culture of ancient 
Greece, on slavery; and even to-day most of the Southern- 
ers who visit us preserve a far-away fragrance of old-time 
gentility. Hence the persistent though unspoken idea 
that the South is aristocratic; and hence the desire to copy 
the South, not, however, in its deference and courtesy, 
but in its inherited habits of expectoration. 

For the Jew-baiting temper, one must look elsewhere 
than southward. In the old South, to the best of my 
knowledge, the Hebrews were an ancient and respected 
caste. The Southern Israelite was the Jew of Lessing, not 
the Jew of Shakspere and Marlowe. If there be any spe- 
cial source of our antipathy, we must seek it, I think, in 
our Northern metropolis, where most of the Hebrew 
influx has remained, making of old New York a land of 
the East, if not a clime of the sun. So strong is the Orien- 
tal tincture that it has affected custom, dress, and speech. 
Even genuine descendants of the Knickerbockers may 
now be heard talking English with a slight Hebrew 
accent. In a spasmodic reaction against this pervasive 
influence, in an effort to avoid submergence, the New 
Amsterdammer cultivates scorn of the multitudinous 
invader. And this differentiating impulse, this wilful 
enmity, propagated from the great Semitic city to less 
Orientalized communities, have lent fresh impetus. to 
ancient racial prejudice and to the still more ancient hos- 
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tility to the stranger. Even here, then, if I am right, we 
may see a trace of the fashionable cough. 

Youngsters ape their elders. Even in our seats of 
learning we may detect the same aloofness and disparage- 
ment. The anti-Semitic discrimination has indeed grown 
into a scholastic fad, quite overshadowing the earlier 
ideal of the American university, which, with all its faults, 
was cosmopolitan in its hospitality. 

The nineteenth-century academic ideal was, of course, 
to cough and spit like the Germans, our initiators into 
university life. For that matter, we still keep up the 
practice, though its source be preferably forgotten. We 
still pin our faith to lectures, original research, and the 
doctor’s degree. This European outfit we have tried to 
graft on the American college, which was essentially a 
country club with a bit of study on the side — barely 
enough to justify its existence as an adjunct of educa- 
tion. We have taken the boyish country-clubman, a 
charming, healthy lad, thinly spattered with elementary 
knowledge and quite innocent of the habit or love or 
comprehension of study, and have turned him loose in 
the Teutonic pasture, with free election and compulsory 
lectures; for, incongruously enough, we still keep tab on 
his attendance. For a European scholar the American 
college or university, or whatever we choose to call it, 
must be an amusing and a puzzling spectacle — an insti- 
tution where one and the same boy, on the same day, 
will sit for one hour under the ferule of a schoolmaster, 
struggling with the rudiments of Spanish, will crouch 
for the ensuing hour under the crushing eloquence of 
a great historian, and will devote his third hour to in- 
vestigation of Anglo-Saxon dialect peculiarities in the 
“Peterborough Chronicle,” reserving, of course, his after- 
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noon for sport, and his evening for either seeing or writ- 
ing a play. 

Lectures, with us, are a cheap substitute for education. 
They are cheap because one haranguer can attend to a 
crowd that would require twenty teachers. The practice 
of lecturing, first unthinkingly imitated from our foreign 
models, found ready extension in the American college, 
which seldom has enough teachers to go round. This 
dearth is evident, indeed, outside the lecture hall, in the 
treatment of subjects which one cannot even pretend to 
impart by wholesale, and which, nevertheless, support 
classes so huge that an instructor can do no more than go 
through the motions of instructing. The scarcity of 
teachers is a general defect in American education, whose 
liberality in the choice of studies is offset by parsimony in 
the number of transmitters. In the little school, the bene- 
fit of comfortably small classes is annulled by the ambi- 
tion to offer all the subjects that figure in the curriculum 
of a big school, an aspiration that can be gratified, in 
many cases, only by chopping up the day into “twenty- 
minute periods.” Now, it is this national idea of econ- 
omy in teachers’ hire, rather than any imagined peda- 
gogical advantage, that fosters the “lecture system” in 
our land. For the business of our lecturers (I mean those 
in charge of our great courses) has little in common with 
the usual function of university lecturers in Europe: the 
duty of ours is to present year by year to ignorant and in- 
different youths the same stock of accepted basic infor- 
mation; the European professors, on the other hand, are 
generally expected to divulge each year something new, 
the fruit of their latest investigation, to a group of spe- 
cially prepared and interested disciples. There are, of 
course, many exceptions on either side, but the difference 
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in principle is fundamental. Even in the transatlantic 
plan there is room for a deal of humbug; I am not at all 
sure that it is better than ours. The German professor 
may choose to “‘read” on some stupid or trivial matter 
that happens momentarily to concern him but is of no 
conceivable profit to his hearers. As a student at Leipzig 
I was enrolled in a course in Anglo-Saxon, naturally hop- 
ing to learn something of that language. But no! the 
learned professor spent the whole term in dictating his 
introductory bibliography, and not a word of Anglo- 
Saxon reached our expectant ears. 
Miles, and miles, and miles of desolation! 
Leagues on leagues on leagues without a change! 

“T know nothing,” said Dr. Johnson, “that can be best 
taught by lectures, except where experiments are to be 
shown.”’ Is it likely that inspection of either German or 
American universities would have led him to change his 
mind? “Lectures,” he declared, “were once useful; but 
now, when all can read, and books are so numerous, lec- 
tures are unnecessary. If your attention fails, and you 
miss a part of the lecture, it is lost; you cannot go back as 
you do upon a book.” This was recorded by Boswell in 
1781; already in 1766 the Doctor had remarked: “ People 
have now-a-days got a strange opinion that every thing 
should be taught by lectures. Now, I cannot see that lec- 
tures can do so much good as reading the books from 
which the lectures are taken.” We are not so modern as 
we think: the whole theory and practice of the lecture 
were understood a century and a half ago. 

Another borrowing from Germany is the cult of “origi- 
nal research” — or “rezearch,” as some of its devotees 
are fond of pronouncing it. Nobody thinks of denying 
the need of constant pioneer work, without which science 
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cannot advance; and no one nowadays would deny that 
an essential function of the university is to furnish oppor- 
tunity for such exploring. There remains, however, a 
question whether the obligation of research — of adding 
one bit to the sum of human erudition — is an appro- 
priate requirement of all those who aspire to the title of 
scholarship. All, no doubt, should be encouraged to take 
a try at it; but should they be pushed on (under penalty 
of being dropped from the list) when they find the task 
both uncongenial and unprofitable? There would seem 
to be a place, in the highest rank of knowledge, for stu- 
dents whose bent is imaginative or judicial or expository 
rather than detective. Perhaps all talents could be suited 
if the right line of exploration could be found for every- 
body, if a highly endowed and leisurely and infinitely 
sympathetic and all-wise body of directors could forever 
suggest subjects, all demanding creative power, but in 
the one case calling mainly for ingenuity, in another for 
imagination, in another for judgment, in another for con- 
struction; industry and accuracy might fairly be expected 
of everyone. Perhaps, again, it would be more expedient 
to set up a different goal for those intelligences which can- 
not or will not shape themselves to the doctoral mould. 
Some of these non-conformists, however, are far more 
capable of giving instruction than are the general run of 
the researchers; and the Ph.D. is supposed to be a stamp 
of fitness for teaching. It is a vexatious problem. 

I cannot accept the frequently made assertion that 
genius of high order is spoiled by training for the doctor- 
ate. I have heard one professor, a literary man and head 
of a department of English, declare that he never has em- 
ployed and never will engage an instructor who holds the 
doctor’s degree. Real genius does not spoil so easily: it 
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may submit fretfully to compulsion, it may waste on 
drudgery time that were better spent in more congenial 
labor, it may kick over the traces and lose the prize; but 
it does not decay in the process, and, if it holds fast, it is 
pretty sure to acquire some measure of self-control and to 
learn something useful about its capacities and its limita- 
tions. No, the candidates who develop into dry-as-dust 
pedants never had any juice in them to start with. 

On the other hand, I must admit that too many of the 
sapless get the degree, and perhaps too few of the sappy 
—if without disrespect I may call them so. When we 
come to the season for reading theses, — a season which 
we may euphemistically call ““sugaring-time,” — one can- 
not help wishing that the sap had flowed more freely. The 
plain truth is that most doctoral dissertations are marvels 
of aridity, both in America and in Germany; in fact, I 
think the German ones are worse. Why on earth are they 
so stupid? Often because the writers cannot write. Often 
because the subjects, chosen in desperation out of the few 
veins still partially unworked, are incompatible with any 
human interest. Often because the German student is 
too young, and the American too ill-informed, to see the 
relation between his special topic and the sum of things. 
Oftenest because the candidate never was cut out for a 
scholar, never should have ventured on the business at all, 
and, having ventured, should never have been saved 
from shipwreck by the undiscriminating kindness of his 
sponsors. Far too frequently, the thesis is a chore, a dis- 
agreeable but indispensable feature of the initiation, and 
the job is turned off without enthusiasm or understand- 
ing. A piece of research done under compulsion is about 
as enlivening as the Latin verses which schoolboys used 
to be condemned to compose as a punishment. 
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Why, you may ask, do such youths seek the degree? 
For bread and butter. They want to be teachers; and, 
having done pretty well as undergraduates and feeling 
that they belong to the intellectual éite, they aspire to 
college chairs. Now, to secure a college position, or to 
hold it, or to gain promotion, one must usually be dec- 
orated with the mystic letters. Most presidents and 
heads of departments are of quite opposite mind from the 
protessor of English whom I mentioned: in their eyes 
merit unadorned is no merit. This attitude is not always 
pure snobbery. In a few institutions the requirement of 
the degree is a safeguard against political nepotism. 
Sometimes the doctorate is the only possible evidence 
that the aspirant, having been subjected for several years 
to graduate discipline, has at least stood the ordeal with- 
out being thrown out; and that is as much as some insti- 
tutions can demand. Always the letters “Ph.D.” look 
well in the catalogue. I suppose the presidents of rival 
colleges scan one another’s catalogues pretty jealously, 
and, in fishing for students, like to use the lure of “100 
per cent Ph.D. faculty,” as compared with the other 
fellow’s bait of only 98 per cent. It doesn’t matter a 
whit, by the way, whether the degree was obtained in the 
subject the young man is to teach. 

This fetishism is disastrous in its consequences. The 
Ph.D. training is all in the line of advanced, highly spe- 
cialized scholarship; whereas nine tenths of the teaching 
to be done in American colleges is secondary-school work. 
The young doctor despises his task, for which, on the 
other hand, his pupils are likely to find him anything but 
fit. There is a saying that the only first-rate instructor is 
the investigator. The saying, indeed, has become a saw; 
it has got teeth in it, having been repeated so often and 
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with such conviction that the hearer dares not question it 
for fear of his own reputation, although a little direct ob- 
servation would convince anyone that here is no axiom. 
Among the great pioneers of science, some are admirable 
teachers, some absolutely inept; while some of the best 
teachers have no taste for scientific research. Besides, 
whatever truth is in the maxim pertains only to the sub- 
ject which the investigator is investigating, and our new- 
fledged Philosopher almost always has to teach something 
else. I may add parenthetically that in our country, once 
the young investigator has written his thesis and pro- 
cured a job, he seldom has opportunity or inclination to 
investigate any more, but presently settles down into a 
humdrum schoolmaster, secretly wishing he had been 
better prepared for that profession. 

In some of our modern seats of science, however, the 
poor pedagogue knows no peace. He must help to keep 
his institution on the map, while other up-to-date acad- 
emies are trying to shove it off. Not only must he do 
service as an animated poster in schools and conventions: 
once in so often, generally once a year, he must “publish 
something” —a racking requirement, established for a 
double purpose, to advertise the university and to keep 
the incumbent awake. Every year, or every two years (it 
varies from state to state, like the governor’s term of 
office), the disconsolate doctor — who may be getting on 
admirably as a teacher — has to go prowling through a 
barren library, or beg suggestions of his colleagues, or ap- 
peal for hints to his former professors, in his hunt for the 
lurking-place of some theme that shall admit of as brief 
treatment as the regulations will allow. Having somehow 
got one at last, and worked it out in the sweat of his face, 
and written it up with the blood of his veins, he still has 
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to find a means of publication. Unless his university 
issues a quarterly or an annual for this very purpose, the 
child of his labor may yet be still-born. To be sure, there 
are more professional periodicals than there used to be, 
and perhaps the delivery is not so difficult. In my time 
(I was for ten years editor of a quarterly) it was often 
heart-rending. When an author—a bad author, but 
guiltless, because involuntary —implores acceptance, 
lest he lose the job on which the livelihood of his wife and 
children depends, and you have to choose between poison- 
ing your journal with poor stuff and consigning a family 
to destitution, you are confronted with a disquieting 
aspect of “original rezearch.” 

Such articles as an editor receives in the course of years 
are apt at times to make him despondent about the future 
of America. Anarchistic spelling I do not much mind, 
being something of a red on that subject myself. But how 
are students to learn to write their language from an in- 
structor destitute of the first principles of presentation, 
punctuation, and paragraphing— such a stranger to 
native usage that when he does occasionally hit upon a 
real English idiom, he puts it in quotation marks, think- 
ing it must be slang? I am not talking, mind you, of the 
foreign-born, but of the indigenous one-hundred-per- 
cent American. Why is it, by the way, that our fellow 
countrymen so often write their own tongue as if it were 
not their own? Then, what are we to think of the intelli- 
gence of a professor of English who attempts no consist- 
ency in the use of capitals or italics or references, who 
writes rare outlandish words and unheard-of proper 
names in a perfectly illegible hand, who never puts a full 
stop after abbreviations, who forgets to number his pages, 
who mixes up his text and his footnotes, trusting that 
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all these things will be straightened out at the printing 
office? Luckily they are not all like that. Some are so 
trustworthy that an editor reads their proof sheets only 
for his own delectation. As a general thing, however, my 
contributors, at least the younger ones, fell into two 
classes: the stay-at-homes, who wrote in thesis style; and 
the study-abroads, who aftected a Germanized English. 
Thesis style may perhaps be described as Gilbert de- 
scribes Full Private James: 


No characteristic trait had he of any distinctive kind. 


At its best, it has a colorless and Aristides-like impecca- 
bility; and it illumines the page with an even white glare 
that removes every shadow of interest. The German- 
ized style, as practised by Americans, has a foundation 
of English vocabulary with a superstructure of German 
technical terms, German combinations of words, German 
involutions of syntax, and German punctuation. It is ap- 
parently an attempt to do with English what many 
German scholars do with their own medium, namely, to 
write without composing; that is, to jumble together (if 
possible, in one sentence) all the materials of a statement, 
leaving the task of composition to the reader. In our 
language, however, with the best effort, one cannot quite 
equal the German. Here is an example of what the Teu- 
tons can do. In a philological journal I recently read 
something like this: “‘Jedenfalls ist dieses Wort eine Ana- 
logiebildung” (then a half-page parenthesis, to explain 
what the author means by analogy, running over to the 
top of the next page — after which) “nicht.” 

The two styles agree in admitting a full tide of foot- 
notes, which often squeeze the text nearly off the page. I 
believe the thesis style gets this vice from the Germanic. 
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Some other vices may be more damnable in the eye of 
Heaven, but none is more so in the thought and word of 
the reader. Continually bobbing one’s head up and down, 
like a porcelain mandarin, till one’s neck is tired; forever 
interrupting one’s perusal to follow a numerical pointer 
from coarse print to fine; losing track of the procession 
above and missing connections below — all because the 
writer has not taken time to digest his matter and present 
it consecutively: few, oh! very few books are worth this 
trouble. It is worse than trailing the tail end of a yarn 
among the advertisements in a story magazine. Biblio- 
graphical references miay properly enough congregate at 
the bottom of the page; and of course a thesis must 
abound in bibliographical data, to prove its originality. 
Furthermore, in the second issue of a book, if alteration 
of the plates is prohibited, the lower edge of the leaf must 
harbor corrections of the first edition. Even in the first 
edition itself, there may be small reservations or penti- 
menti too modest to show themselves in big type. These, 
I conceive, are the only occasions on which footnotes 
should be seen in good society. Of the note that over- 
flows from page to page, there can be no defence what- 
ever. Among the ordinary top-and-bottom-paged dis- 
quisitions only two varieties are readable: the very rare 
kind in which one can skip all the bottom, resolutely 
sticking to the text and ignoring the devilish little num- 
bers; and the tolerably common kind in which without 
loss one may omit all the top, reading nothing but the 
footnotes. In fact, rather frequently it happens that an 
author, having collected a lot of heterogeneous informa- 
tion, but not enough to patch together into a coherent 
study, uses the text only as a frame on which to hang a 
series of detached observations. But why not print the 
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stuff as separate paragraphs, and save weary readers the 
trouble of excision? Simply because it is the academic 
fashion to have coarse print above balanced by fine print 
below; and the academic fashionables, would they cough 
at all, must spit footnotes.} 


1 On reviewing my past life, I seem to recall that I have myself been 
guilty of sundry excesses in the use and abuse of footnotes. But in my case, 
as in yours, dear reader, there were of course special and adequate reasons. 
As Anatole France says, “Il faut se pardonner beaucoup 4 soi-méme pour 
s’habituer 4 pardonner beaucoup a autrui.” 


Chapter V 


THE LANGUAGE BEAUTIFUL 


HIS has to do with esthetics. Or ought I to say 

zesthetic? Nowadays the initiated—those, at least, 
who have reached the thirty-third degree — show a 
preference for the plain ¢, as in rhetoric; although they, 
like the rest of us, have to take their politics with an s. 
Mind, they are not talking about Kant’s “esthetic,” but 
about the science of beauty. In that sense, I mourn the 
loss of the distinctive ending. Even rhetoric, by the way, 
looks thin and unimpressive without its old terminal k. 

I was saying that the question I am about to propound 
is concerned with esthetics. The question is: what makes 
a language beautiful? or, to put it more restrictedly, what 
makes a language sound beautiful? It is acoustic effect 
that I have in mind, not efficiency as a means of expres- 
sion, nor abundance of pretty things to express. The an- 
swer demands, then, some inquiry into physics. In fact, 
the answerer should be a linguist, a phonetician, a phys- 
icist, a musician, a psychologist, perhaps an esthetician. 
Being only one or two of all these things, I shall proceed 
empirically, impressionistically, and defectively. 

The “perhaps” in “perhaps an esthetician” is the out- 
come of a bankruptcy of faith, a collapse due to invest- 
ment in a book by that prince of esthetic theorizers, 
Benedetto Croce. “La poesia di Dante” is an attempt 
—a brilliant, fascinating, and quite inconclusive attempt 
— to show how one may enjoy Dante and still remain a 
Crocean. The thing really cannot be done. According to 
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true Crocean principle, one may, in reading the “Divine 
Comedy,” react pleasurably only to the little lyric squirts 
that are occasionally released from the context. Yet 
Croce, as a patriotic Italian, and as a keen artist and 
philosopher (when he forgets to be a Crocean), is per- 
fectly convinced that Dante is a grand poet. The result 
is a glorious reductio ad absurdum of esthetic dogmatism. 
What I propose to do is to assume, on the strength of 
preponderant opinion, that some one of the principal 
European languages is the most euphonious, and then to 
ask wherein its phonic character differs from that (or 
those) of its unsuccessful competitors. Be it understood 
that in balloting no language is to vote for itself; without 
such a rule, there would be as many choices as there are 
languages, and not one would get even a plurality. 
Once, in my ambitious boyhood, I belonged to a trium- 
virate which had organized a guerrillist gang pledged to 
withstand the little tyrants of a neighboring district. The 
time came when (divided authority being deemed a source 
of weakness) it seemed to the triumvirs expedient to elect 
one of their number as dictator. The three met solemnly 
at dusk in Echo Chimney —a monument long since 
vanished, together with nearly all the romance of pictu- 
resque Old Roxbury. Upon a rocky eminence, all alone, 
sat this huge round chimney of brick, I do not know how 
many fathoms high — the remnant (so tradition said) of 
a chemical works, blown up some time in the dim past. 
A little door on either side allowed access to the shadows 
of the interior; and a voice uplifted within aroused a peal 
of reverberations: hence the title, Echo Chimney, a name 
which contains, I fear, no memory of the impressionable 
nymph who loved Narcissus. We three were Ed, his 
younger brother Jim, and I. With a political astuteness 
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never again manifested in the conduct of my affairs, I 
made a deal with Jim, to the effect that each of us two 
should vote for the other. Thus was my election assured; 
for Ed could be counted on not to vote for himself, and it 
was equally inconceivable that he should vote to put him- 
self under the command of his “kid brother.” 

But such sporting spirit as Ed’s cannot be found in a 
linguistic ballot. No matter what we be, crows, bluejays, 
guinea fowl, or peacocks, we all think ourselves larks, and 
vote accordingly. It would be interesting, as a prelimi- 
nary, to discover what language would by a jury of its 
peers be condemned ass ugliest. Such researches as I have 
cautiously attempted have nearly all pointed in the direc- 
tion of American English; and, while I suspect that no one 
has properly urged the claims of Danish, Dutch, and 
Arabic, I have not felt disposed to continue the quest. 

In. a beauty competition, on the other hand, there 
seems to be a distinct majority in favor of one candidate: 
Italian. Next, I should say, come French and Spanish, 
sister tongues, which participate in the advantages of 
Italian, the one possessing its clearness of articulation, the 
other its simplicity of vowel keyboard — and both, its 
tendency to musical intonation. After these, I fancy, 
would come the sonorous German. Still lower in the 
scale, despite its grace of inflection, the speech of south- 
ern England, with its blurry, nondescript vowels. 

While picking up casually the options just registered, I 
have always tried to arrive at a choice based on acoustic 
considerations alone. This, of course, is not easy: one is 
predisposed to indulgence or to severity, not only by one’s 
friendship or enmity to the speakers, but also by associa- 
tions of sound with style and thought. Especially strong 
are such associations in the case of French, preéminently 
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the medium of ideas and the instrument which has 
brought prose style to its highest development. It is 
often hard, perhaps sometimes impossible, to distinguish 
the pleasure aroused by neat thinking and neat phrasing 
from the delight that springs from neat use of the vocal 
apparatus. 

Nevertheless, I have really no doubt concerning the 
acoustic favorite. A supplementary test is afforded by 
song. Nobody will deny that Italian is the best language 
for singing, the language that least interferes with pure 
musical utterance and at the same time is least difficult to 
understand. English is annoyingly hard to follow; for 
that reason (and others) I have little sympathy with the 
demand for “opera in English.” When Walter Dam- 
rosch’s English opera, “The Scarlet Letter,” was to be 
given, I prepared myself by careful study of the libretto; 
yet although I had a fairly good seat and listened atten- 
tively, I could catch only one phrase in the whole per- 
formance. On the other hand, at my first hearing of “I 
Gioielli della Madonna,” sitting in the front row, but 
without having as yet read the book, I could understand 
enough to follow the plot. As to facility of voice produc- 
tion, the advantage of Italian is evident, even without 
experience as teacher or pupil, to anyone who considers 
its freedom from hard combinations of consonants, its 
lack of nasal vowels, of such puckery-mouthed sounds as 
French u, and of the neutral-tinted vowels that are char- 
acteristic of English. 

There is another supplementary test, a tempting one 
but ticklish to apply: namely, the effect of the language 
on the people who speak it. Of course, such examination 
plunges us into a maze of assumption, theory, and im- 
pression, and brings us face to face with the eternal prob- 
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lem of the hen or the egg. To pursue it a little way, 
however, is not uninteresting and may be not wholly un- 
profitable. We know that sound does influence sentiment 
and, through it, behavior. I mean, the sound itself, not 
the notions intentionally expressed by it. All nations, as 
we know, are susceptible to sundry catch phrases, espe- 
cially such phrases as have lost whatever meaning they 
may once have had. Furthermore, various peoples are by 
temperament addicted to various styles of speech. We 
“Anglo-Saxons” are fond of moral platitude; the Ger- 
mans love sententious sonority; the French, imaginative 
cleverness; the Spanish, oratorical development, both in 
prose and in verse. My reading of Spanish poetry, by the 
way, leads me to suspect that versified composition in 
that language is altogether too easy; while in French it is 
perhaps too hard. Now, the same impression of extraor- 
dinary volubility that I receive from Spanish poetry I get 
also from Italian prose. From Boccaccio to D’Annunzio 
it flows on and on and on, an everlasting flood of sweet- 
ness. One can see the writer listening to himself, enrap- 
tured with his own music, unwilling to pause. This abun- 
dance, this reluctance to stop, is surely the product of 
beautiful sound—a beauty manifest not only to the 
author but to the reader also, and not only to the fellow 
countryman but to the foreigner as well. Be we of Medi- 
terranean or of Nordic stock, we listen spellbound to the 
harmonies of Petrarch, of Ariosto, of Manzoni. Signifi- 
cant it is that Italians love to listen indefinitely to their 
national tongue well pronounced, even though they be 
themselves dialect-speakers who understand scarcely a 
phrase of the standard language. Such people I have met 
at large meetings — Italians who came to hear Italian 
speech, although, as they averred to me, they could not 
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comprehend it. I have been told that among the crowds 
of soldiers who in war-time were held in gaping admira- 
tion by the eloquence of D’Annunzio, very few had any 
conception of what he said. Indeed, this must be so, for 
D’Annunzio’s style is always superlatively bookish, even 
to the verge (or beyond the verge) of pedantry. 

As far as I know, Italy is the only modern civilized 
country where numbers of illiterates commit to memory 
their classic poetry in bulk. The unlettered used recently 
to recite their Dante by the ream; perhaps some of them 
do yet. At any rate, I have heard a Venetian gondolier 
chant Tasso as long as anybody could bear to listen. Of 
course, one occasionally finds spouters of verse among the 
comparatively ignorant in other lands. Once, in a Cali- 
fornian forest, I spent the night at a little hunting lodge 
kept by a Greek named Constantine, a tall, sturdy, hand- 
some man, eighty years old, with Zeus-like beard. His 
English conversation was limited to a dozen sentences 
and perhaps a score or two of unattached words; but, 
happily for me who talk no Greek, I found that he could 
speak Italian, having served for years as cook on an 
Italian ship. Large portraits of Gladstone and of Byron 
hung in his living room; and, when he saw me look at 
them curiously, he proceeded to declaim, in his queer 
English, interminable stretches of verse which a sympa- 
thetic ear recognized as Byron’s. 

In a village in the State of Maine dwelt a Yankee cob- 
bler who loved to say over to himself, or to a right-minded 
listener, the works of American poets, with whose like- 
nesses his shop was papered. The walls were decorated 
also with violins, which he persistently collected, although 
he could not play them. He took delight in drawing the 
bow across the strings, always surprised at the result. 
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This passion, as I am glad to record, was in the end ap- 
propriately requited; for he happened to acquire an in- 
strument of such value that, when he was with difficulty 
persuaded to sell it, the price far more than paid for his 
whole museum. A philosopher he was, too; visitors liked 
to draw him out, he being a bit shy, more inclined to 
meditation than to speech. His reputation extended fur- 
ther than he could have suspected. A city stockbroker of 
my acquaintance, hurriedly passing through the neigh- 
borhood and having heard of the philosophic cobbler, de- 
termined to improve the opportunity. He was a wealthy, 
quick, imperious man, who wanted what he wanted when 
he wanted it. Stopping his automobile in front of the 
modest house, he strode into the shop and without pre- 
amble addressed the owner: “Mr. So-and-so, I under- 
stand you are an interesting converser. Will you con- 
verse with me for five minutes?” And he pulled out his 
watch. The cobbler lifted his face from a dilapidated 
shoe and stared in gentle amazement. ‘“‘Perhaps I may 
sometimes like to chat a little with my friends,” he replied 
at last, “but I don’t think I have anything to say to you, 
sir.” 

It is not so easy to get ahead of a Yankee, if you try to. 
If you do not try, it is the easiest thing in the world. He 
is willing to take next to nothing for his services, provided 
he sets the price himself; but let someone else attempt to 
set it, his sporting blood will rise and he will show himself 
more than your match as a bargainer. Remember David 
Harum. Trading is his sport. At sport he is a fox, in busi- 
ness a lamb. Make a deal with him in advance, pin him 
to a contract, and you will need sharp wits or a long purse; 
simply ask him to do the job, without talk of price, and 
he will never have the nerve to charge you what it is 
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worth. It will be either, “Whatever you think is right,” 
or a sum so humble that you feel ashamed of yourself 
when you pay it. 

I am speaking of the unspoiled rustic Yankee; there are 
still many such. They make up nearly all the permanent 
population of Sandfordtown. Sandfordtown and Merton- 
ville are two summer resorts not far apart in space but 
antipodal in character. The former has always attracted 
summerers of the more impecunious and therefore meeker 
sort, who have paid without quarrel or question the small 
cost of their stay. Mertonville, on the contrary, though 
less favored by nature, has drawn visitors of abundant 
means, who, as is so often the habit of the rich, have 
haggled over pennies, made a bargain of every service, 
and tried to beat the natives at the native game. The up- 
shot is that prices in Mertonville have become so lunatic 
as sensibly to affect the tide even in a nabob’s treasure, 
and many a haughty Mertonvillite is casting envious, 
even migratory eyes on Sandfordtown. 

I suppose the Yankees are not unique in this respect. 
Do you recall Naples in the days when all its water-front 
and all the show places in and near it were infested by 
beggars, peddlers, fakirs, guides, friends of guides, coach- 
men and relatives of coachmen, confidence men, pick- 
pockets, extortionists of every degree and kind, who 
turned that paradise into a hell? In those times — not so 
dimly long ago — the front posts having become unten- 
able, I one day escaped into the interior of the city, where 
foreigners never penetrated. There I spied a little shop 
where hot chocolate was dispensed at two cents a cup, and 
took refuge in that quiet spot and that delicious beverage. 
Paying my two cents and leaving another on the table as 
a tip, I went out; and as I walked down the street, I 
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heard a patter of running steps behind me. Presently the 
proprietor of the shop overtook me, breathless. “Excuse 
me, sir,” said he, “but you have paid me too much.” 
And he pressed a cent into my unresisting hand. 

Having returned by a devious route to Italy, we have, 
I hope, reached the conclusion that Italian is the most 
pleasurable of the languages generally known to occi- 
dental civilization: g. e. d. Next, the question is, what 
makes it so delectable to hear? How does it differ from 
other forms of speech? I wish I were competent to dis- 
cuss the theme as an expert psychologist, to use handy 
technical terms like empathy (which means, I believe, the 
physical reaction to beauty), or to set forth that harmony 
is agreeable because it falls in with the pulsations of fluc- 
tuating attention, while discord brushes them the wrong 
way. Not being at all sure of my footing on that ground, 
I must confine myself to things manifest to any unsophis- 
ticated observer who has looked into the anatomy of 
human utterance. Of one principle we may be sure: 
effort is irksome, a bar to pleasure, whether it be our own 
conscious effort to comprehend or our consciousness of 
effort by the party of the first part. 

We often hear, and not infrequently affirm, that the 
Italians are natural singers. What does this mean? To 
be sure, they are very fond of music, they have a good 
ear; but this is true of other nations. Are their voices, on 
the average, better in quality than the voices one hears 
elsewhere? I am not sure. What I am sure of is that the 
Italians breathe more deeply than we do, and conse- 
quently have better control of the breath. This rapid 
storing of a great quantity of air, to be released at will, is 
at the bottom of good singing and good speaking. The 
Italians, as I have observed them, naturally speak as the 
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rest of us (if we learn at all) are laboriously taught to 
sing. That is why they are natural singers. We north- 
erners, when we talk, are like fishes out of water; we gasp 
our way through our discourse, with a continual threat 
of extinction, keeping the listener, if not really in appre- 
hension, at least in a state of half-conscious uneasiness. 
Abdominal muscles, diaphragm, rib muscles all seem 
to function feebly. When an Italian talks, on the other 
hand, the bystander has no fear that he will stop, or spoil 
his phrasing, or lower the quality of his tone, for lack of 
breath. With a supply of air sufficient for the longest 
sentence, he can regulate rests and accents at will, he can 
make voice the slave of thought. How many breaths do 
you need for the opening sentence of “‘Paradise Lost”? A 
really expert breather, be he diver, singer, or elocutionist, 
can do it in one—though, I confess, not with due 
solemnity. 

We have found, if I mistake not, one factor of our satis- 
faction in listening to Italian: the absence of anxiety or 
irritation on the score of breath. Professor Langfeld, in 
“The A‘sthetic Attitude,” tells us that “when one views 
an object zsthetically, one lives in the object without any 
Opposition upon one’s own part.” Let us look for another 
factor. For some reason that I do not fully understand, 
we people of European stock take peculiar pleasure in 
those distinctions of pitch which are represented by our 
diatonic scale, whose basis is a certain fixed division of 
the interval between a tone produced by a given number 
of vibrations per second and a tone produced by twice 
that number. A radical difference between song and 
speech is that in the former we jump from one of these 
standard pitches to another and hold each for a percepti- 
ble time, while in the latter we continually slide up and 
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down, for the most part within small compass, never 
resting, heedless of the established pitches. The contrast 
is clear if we first sing, then read, a strophe of a familiar 
song. However, in some languages speech hits oftener on 
musical pitches than it does in others, and lingers on 
them longer, and is more apt to arrange these pitches in 
sequences that might form snatches of song. Then we 
say that the language is musical; and I am inclined to 
think that among musical languages Italian is the most 
so. The habitual sequences of pitch in a language are 
called its intonations; these are perhaps its most funda- 
mental characteristic. One can often recognize the na- 
tionality of a speaker by his intonation, without catching 
any of the words. Now, some of the intonations of south- 
ern English and of Irish speech can be accurately repre- 
sented by musical notes; very seldom is this the case in 
the speech of Americans; very often in the speech of Ital- 
ians. Compare the Tuscan 0 come hai fatto? with the 
American how did you do it? In this case the Irish and the 
southern English are more similar to the Italian. Com- 
pare our al] aboard! (even when it is not shortened to 
board or boat) with Italian partenza! To an American ear 
the foreigner every now and then seems to be singing: this 
impression I have with Italians more frequently than 
with any other people. If my own reaction is to be 
trusted, we have discovered another source of the pleas- 
urable sensation aroused by spoken Italian. 

To intonation we sometimes give the name “accent”; 
but accent in the narrower sense (in modern European 
languages) means stress, the production of certain sylla- 
bles more vigorously, and therefore more audibly, than 
others. In the differentiation of strength among the syl- 
lables of a phrase, there is a just medium that pleases our 
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ear. When stress is nearly even, the resulting monotony 
is tiresome: so it is in the pronunciation of deaf-mutes 
who have been artificially taught to speak; so it is with 
the Japanese when they use English; so with French read 
aloud, with complete detachment, by a small French 
schoolboy. But when the accent is too strong, the weaker 
vowels are liable to be swallowed up, and we get an awk- 
ward accumulation of consonants; often, too, such.a re- 
duction of the word that we recognize it only with diff- 
culty, as when an Englishman says “miltry” for military 
and “nesssry” for necessary, or when a Yankee says 
“rosbry” for raspberry and “natchly” or “natlly” for 
naturally. Now, Italian strikes that medium: its stress is 
energetic, but entails no obscurity of the unaccented 
vowels. Furthermore, it is diversified; for while in the 
majority of cases it falls on the penult, it may favor the 
last syllable, or the third or fourth from the end. Thus 
we get words like pidno, parld, crédere, dissipano, with all 
the vowels clear and crisp, announcing themselves im- 
mediately to the auditory sense, but with a fascinating 
variety of movement. 

At this point a word of explanation is needed. When I 
say Italian, I mean the standard language conventionally 
pronounced, with no strong local peculiarities. Italy is a 
land of many and wonderfully divergent dialects, some of 
which have copious literatures of their own. But it now 
possesses also a generally accepted medium, which, start- 
ing as the speech of Florence, has gradually imposed itself 
as a national language; although to hosts of Italians it is 
not yet familiar, and even among those who speak it 
fluently the native dialect often shows through. In its 
very home it betrays certain localisms offensive to culti- 
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visited Italy, he naturally hastened to Florence, eager to 
hear the tongue that he had imagined so divine, and cruel 
was his disappointment on finding it full of rough as- 
pirates; not until he reached Rome did the language 
satisfy his expectation. Lingua toscana in bocca romana is 
a phrase often used (especially by Romans) to express the 
ideal. Careful speakers in Tuscany, however, avoid the 
solecisms in question, and to my ear their practice is the 
finest of all. Of the Tuscan vulgarisms the most conspic- 
uous and the most disagreeable is the substitution of an 
h (or sometimes a velar fricative resembling German ch 
in ach) for the sound of k between vowels: thus secondo 
becomes sehondo, la casa becomes la hasa. Siena and 
Florence (curious remnant of ancient rivalry!) point the 
finger of scorn at each other as victims of this vice, to 
which both are equally addicted. In Siena you will be 
solemnly told that “i Fiorentini invesce di la ccasa di- 
hono la ’asa,” the ccasa being produced, for this occasion 
only, with an effort that is manifestly painful, and ’asa 
being delivered with an affectation of inability to pro- 
nounce the h. The Tuscans, by the way, really believe 
themselves unable to say A, and leave it out when they 
attempt English or German, although they are continu- 
ally using it in their own vernacular. Here, however, 
they associate it with the letter c, never with the letter by 
which we represent it. Non vale un’ acca is a standing 
phrase — “‘it is n’t worth an aitch,” 4 being regarded as 
a thing invariably silent. A striking example, this, of the 
power of belief and association, the association of sound 
with letter and the belief in impossibility. But I have 
said something about this elsewhere. 

Going on with our comparison of Italian (thus de- 
fined) and other languages, we find in the former a fairly 
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even balance of vowels and consonants, which equality 
seems best to unite sonorousness and distinctness— both 
of them desirable qualities, sonorousness because it sug- 
gests ease of emission, distinctness because it makes for 
easy apprehension. Some words appear to show in their 
history a half-conscious striving for such approximate 
balance: asma, for instance, has been lengthened to dsima, 
spasmo to spésimo; Hawkwood has become Acito; Webster 
turns orally to Uéstere. Noteworthy is the absence of 
consonants at the end of words. Even such hardy peren- 
nials as 7, /, s have vanished: thus cicer is reduced to cece, 
frater to frate, marmor to marmo, tribunal to tribina, amé- 
tis to amdte. Such a particle as per (be it noted) is a pro- 
clitic, equivalent in sound to a prefix or first syllable, the 
per in per dére being acoustically identical with the per in 
perdéna; the ris therefore not really final. When a foreign 
word ending in a consonant is adopted, a vowel is ap- 
pended, usually with a prolongation of the consonant 
sound: frac is lengthened to fracche, lapis to lépisse, om- 
nibus to onnibiisse, idem to tdemme, Saul to Saulle, David 
to Davidde; the great statesman Cavour is in Tuscany 
called Cavorre. 

Among the things missing in Italian (as defined) are all 
consonants that carry with them disagreeable associa- 
tions — A, which makes one think of blowing or yawning; 
our ¢h sounds, as in thin and then, which suggest putting 
out one’s tongue, or even spitting. So all the consonants 
that one might connect with coughing or clearing one’s 
throat: the German ch; the Spanish jofa; the uvular or 
“suttural” r, which prevails in the cities of France and 
northern and central Germany; the glottal stop, that 
little catch in the throat which in German precedes an 
accented initial vowel. Moreover, the language avoids 
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sounds that are difficult to produce; it has none, in fact, 
save its trilled 7, which is hard for r-less foreigners, be- 
cause it requires great elasticity of the tongue-tip and a 
powerful supply of air. Air, as we have seen, the Italian 
always keeps in stock. Uttered by a native, r gives a de- 
lightful impression of ease and mastery; and of course it 
is one of the sounds most unmistakable to the ear. In 
studying Italian (as in learning French or German), the 
“Anglo-Saxon” must make ¢ his central point of attack. 
Without it, all his effort is futile; with it, the rest follows 
naturally. 

The details just enumerated are obvious to anyone. 
Closer observation is required to ascertain that Italian 
has no strong explosives. When we say pony, comb, too, 
we can by listening attentively hear a little puff after the 
Pp, the ¢, and the ¢. If an Irishman speaks the words, the 
puff is stronger. Indeed, the pop-popping of stop-conso- 
nants is one of the conspicuous features of an Irish ac- 
cent. Once, while I was waiting in the office of an Irish 
physician, his wife (a poetess and a leader in literary 
circles) was conversing with some friends in the adjacent 
drawing-room; and the only thing I heard, above a low, 
monotonous, unintelligible murmur, was the continual 
sputter of explosives. Now, as Irish is to English, so is 
English to Italian. To their ear, we sputter. On the 
other hand, when they say pone, come, tu, their p, c, and ¢ 
seem to us to be pretty close to 4, g, and d, the consonants 
are so mild and the vowels set in so quickly; yet they are 
not so similar as to threaten confusion. Still feebler, by 
the way, are these explosives in the mouth of a Japanese. 

As the Italians avoid hard, uncouth, unpleasant con- 
sonants, so do they shun incongruous consonant groups. 
In producing the word apt, we quickly pass from a closure 
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of the lips to a pressure of the tongue against the gums, in 
act the transition is from the back to the front of the 
mouth; both of these words in Italian are afto. One is al- 
most inclined to call the Italians lazy for their smoothing 
away of difficulties. They do, however, in aéfo and in 
similar words, give to the one remaining consonant the 
length of the previous two. And the hearer enjoys the 
sensation of magnificent ease combined with the perfec- 
tion of clarity. Listen to ovvio from obvius, otto from octo, 
cassa from capsa, verrd from ven’rd, sonno from somnum, 
maremma from marit’ma, spalla from spat’la, freddo from 
frig’dus. The result of the smoothing process is some- 
times the complete loss of one element, sometimes a par- 
tial assimilation, sometimes both: odbscurus becomes 
oscuro, com’tem becomes conte, temptare becomes tentare. 
The loss of k makes Shakspere Italianate; for the Italians 
are especially intolerant of any bunch of three or more 
consonants whereof the second one is s. When such a 
combination arises in their own speech, they alleviate it 
by inserting a vowel: they say, for example, Ja strada 
(“the street”), but per istrada or in istrada. 

The charms of Italians are not merely negative. Not 
only do its speakers discard the bitter, they also cultivate 
the sweet. Witness the frequency of the semivowels or 
vowel-like consonants which we write w and y and the 
Italians write u and i: as in womo, ieri, muore, tiene, vuole, 
piano, tuono, aia. An / after another consonant easily 
passes into this y: so clamo is softened to chiamo (the ch 
pronounced like & in key), vig’lo to vegghio, oc’lus to oc- 
chio. When we shapé a y, what we do is to lift the middle. 
of our tongue up toward the. roof of the mouth, leaving, 
however, a little passage above, for the air to come 
through. If we hoist the tongue all the way, stopping the 
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passage in the middle, but allowing a little channel at the 
sides, or at one side, between the two rows of back teeth, 
we get a sound called “palatal /,” spelled 7 in Spanish, 
gh or gi in Italian, as in figlio, veglio, gigli. Some people, 
but not many, use it in English in such a word as million, 
which the majority pronounce mil-yun. It may be ac- 
quired by trying to say / with the edge of the tongue 
pressed firmly against the back of the lower front teeth. 
If, with the tongue so placed, one tries to say, not /, but 
n, the result is a “palatal 7,” spelled a in Spanish, gz in 
French and Italian, as in ogzi, pugno; in this case the 
whole exit through the mouth is blocked, and the air es- 
capes through the nose. A few English speakers use this 
n in onion, which by most people is pronounced un-yun. 
These palatal sounds, as in ventaglio, castagna, are a con- 
tinual delight to the ear. 

Let us go a step further. Our English /, 2, d, ¢ (the 
so-called “dentals”) are formed with a spoon-shaped 
tongue, that is, with a little hollow behind the front edge, 
which gives them a dull tone. If we turn the spoon upside 
down, so that the upper surface of the tongue is convex 
instead of concave, we get the liquid Italian dentals. In 
other words, the Italian dentals are, in a way, intermedi- 
ate between the English dentals and the palatals de- 
scribed in the foregoing paragraph. Italian / and 1 have 
in them a strong suggestion of g/i and gn: compare Italian 
colle on the one hand with Italian cog/ie, on the other hand 
with English collie; compare sonno now with sogno now 
with sunny. English daw and too differ quite as much in 
their consonants as in their vowels from Italian. do and 
tu. 

Of a different type from-the foregoing is the charm of 
distinctness, which is pleasing because it gives an im- 
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pression of perfect control by the speaker and because it 
relieves the hearer of effort and of the apprehension that 
he may not understand. With its neat articulation, Ital- 
jan is in this respect remote trom Spanish and on a par 
with French. Not only are Italian consonants habitually 
clear: when there is a special need of clearness, — that is, 
when another consonant follows, — they are usually re- 
inforced. Sometimes this reinforcement shows in the 
spelling, as in piacque, macchia, tegghia; oftener the or- 
thography does not reveal it, as in sempo, tanto, alto, 
pasta, where the m, n, /, and s are about twice as long as 
they would be under the same conditions in English. In 
pasta, indeed, the s almost makes a syllable by itself. The 
r, too, in a word like carne, is nearer to the long, forceful 
rr of carro than to the single r of caro. 

The impression of distinctness and of power is en- 
hanced by a great abundance of double consonants — 
that is, consonants held about twice the ordinary length 
of time. Such prolongation is very rare in English, where 
it exists only in consequence of accidental juxtaposition 
in a compound, whether one of the parts be a prefix or 
suffix (as in unnecessary, misstep, meanness, foully) or 
not (as in coat-tail, steam-mill, slop-pail, got to). For Ger- 
man the principle is the same as for English, and the ex- 
amples are still rarer: such words as annehmen, auffallen, 
zuriickkehren. In French there are two kinds of doubles: 
there is the unconscious duplication caused by the fall of 
a vowel that stood between two like consonants, as in pas 
d danger, ell’ l’'a vu, and, through an earlier syncopation, 
mourrons for mourirons; then there is an artificial prolon- 
gation of a liquid or a nasal that is written double in a 
word of Latin look — for example, i//ustre, immobile, in- 
nombrable. This latter practice has come into fashion 
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within the last century. As the preceding specimens sug- 
gest, it hits especially compounds with an assimilated 
prefix; but not always, for one often hears the lengthening 
in such words as intelligent. It spares, however, the most 
popular members of the vocabulary, such as innocent. 
Spanish, with its loose articulation, has no disposition to 
reinforce its consonants, with the exception of r. Italian, 
on the contrary, is ready to seize on any pretext for a pro- 
longation. Of course, there is a considerable nucleus of 
words which already had the long consonant in Latin: for 
example, ano, carro, spesso, vacca, villa, etc. To these 
are added hosts of others which show doubling by assimi- 
lation: thus fatto from factum, esso from ipsum, sasso from 
saxum, spilla from spin’la (that is, spinula), netto from 
nitiaus, eppure from et pure, ovvero from aut vero. Then 
there is a reinforcement before a w or a y sound, as in facque 
from tacuit, abbia from habeat; a strengthening which in 
many Cases persists after its cause has disappeared: so 
volle and tenne from voluit and tenuit, faccia and oggi and 
mezzo and prezzo from faciat and hodie and medius and 
pretium. There is doubling of the initial consonant of a 
particle that is appended to a word ending in a stressed 
vowel: da mi becomes dammi, di le becomes dille, amo lo 
becomes amollo. Already noted is the habit of lingering 
over the final consonant of a borrowed foreign word, like 
Giobbe (“Job”’), sud or sudde (“south”). In many cases, 
such as accademia, commedia, innamorare, contraffare, 
trattenere, the phenomenon appears to be due to a con- 
fused imitation of some one of the foregoing categories. 
In others, such as femmina and squallido, cattedrale and 
pellicano, it suggests a fresh start, a resumption of 
strength for the production of a long word. This has been 
a long and too complicated paragraph; but I have been 
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bent on emphasizing the most salient characteristic of the 
language we are discussing—a characteristic often 
strangely overlooked by foreign learners. With regard to 
dialects and local pronunciations, I may add that the 
north tends to reduce ail the double consonants of the 
standard language and the central usage, while the south 
inclines to increase their number. 

We now come to a harder part of our subject — the 
vowels. They are hard to discuss for two reasons: firstly, 
because people in general know nothing about them, 
whereas they do know a little about consonants; secondly, 
because the nature of vowels is not fully understood, even 
by specialists. Let us begin by considering some things of 
a vocalic kind which the Italians do not possess. Barring 
local dialects, which we are leaving out of account, they 
have no nasal vowels. Now, vowel nasality is always dis- 
pleasing to those who are not addicted to it. I am not 
sure why. I can understand why the close-mouthed, 
stifled, catarrhal utterance which we call “talking through 
one’s nose”’ should be offensive to the uninitiated; I can 
comprehend an aversion to the tang of Portuguese and 
South German nose vowels; but why should one object to 
the free, open, sonorous Parisian an, in, or on. More de- 
batable, perhaps, is uz, which the Parisians themselves 
are rather inclined to discard. The nasal vowels, I know, 
are difficult to manage in singing, because the additional 
resonance of the nose cavities tends to make them sound 
out of tune; perhaps they carry a suggestion of discord 
even in speech. Yet no such stigma attaches to the nasal 
consonants, m, ”, mg, and the palatal 7; indeed m and n 
seem to be among the most popular sounds, the world 
over. At any rate, the Italian language, in rejecting nasal 
vowels, avoids a possible cause of displeasure, although it 
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thereby restricts its range of vocalic differentiation. We 
shall see — if we have not already seen — that Italian 
consistently prefers quality to quantity of phonetic 
resources. 

Furthermore, Italian has no “mixed”? vowels. The 
reader must forgive me, if I become at this point a bit 
technical. Vowels are distinguished one from another by 
different resonances which are grafted on the fundamen- 
tal note as it ascends from the larynx, whatever the pitch 
of that note may be. The fundamental pitch, of course, 
is ever variable, but the resonances, in their relation to 
one another, are constant, or nearly so. These resonances 
are produced by different resonance chambers, mostly in 
the mouth, shaped by the mobile organs as fast as they 
are needed. The pitch of a chamber depends, roughly 
speaking, on two factors, the size of the cavity and the size 
of the orifice, which modify the sound inversely: the 
bigger the cavity, the lower the note; the bigger the open- 
ing, the higher the note. The bigness and shape of the 
mouth cavity and of its outlet are determined chiefly by 
movements of the tongue, lips, and jaw. Confining our 
attention for the moment to the tongue, the most active 
of the chamber-builders, we observe that in preparing the 
way for vowels it ordinarily assumes one of four different 
general shapes: it may lie nearly flat; it may bunch itself 
in the back of the mouth; it may rise more or less in the 
middle of the mouth; it may hump itself in the front of 
the mouth. While it is in the back or the front of the 
mouth, and while it lies flat on the bottom, it is consider- 
ably supported, its contour is relatively firm, the reso- 
nance chamber is correspondingly stable, and the reso- 
nance is clear. When it is uplifted in the central part of the 
mouth, it is apt to be wabbly and uneven in shape, and 
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the result is a confused resonance. Now, these confused 
or neutral-colored resonances, produced with a tongue 
hoisted more or less in the middle region of the mouth, 
are called “‘mixed vowels.” The title was given by Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, father of the inventor of the tele- 
phone. It is not a very good term, but, like many another 
bad name, it has stuck. Of these middling vowels English 
is rather fond, especially the English of southern England. 
They may perhaps be called the most characteristic fea- 
ture of our speech. Not only have we the ubiquitous ob- 
scure vowel which occurs, for example, at the beginning of 
again and at the end of sofa and in the middle of probable, 
and also the not dissimilar vowel of fur, bird, worth; even 
the “short 2” of but, the “long 0” of boat, the “long u” of 
dew, the “long 00” of boot gravitate, in one part or another 
of the English-speaking world, toward the neutral terri- 
tory. German has only one mixed vowel, the unaccented 
obscure ¢ of gabe, gutes, etc. French possesses this ob- 
scure é, as in /e; moreover, the Parisians often bring into 
the neutral category their short 0, especially when, as in 
Joli, it is unstressed. Now, Italian has no vowel of this 
class, if we except an occasional careless pronunciation of 
the a in the ending -éa: in ibreria, for instance. The Ital- 
ian vowels, whether accented or unaccented, are of the 
distinct type, fit to sing, clear to speak, easy to distin- 
guish. They are all produced with the tongue close to the 
back, bottom, or front of the buccal cavity; consequently 
they all have a large resonance chamber before, above, or 
behind the tongue. ; 

Let us push on a step further. I have said that the 
pitch of a resonance chamber depends on its bigness and 
on the size of its orifice. A big chamber gives a low note; 
and so does a small orifice. If you diminish the chamber, 
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you raise the pitch; and so you do if you enlarge the ori- 
fice. It is evident, then, that a large chamber and a small 
outlet naturally go together, both working toward the 
same end; while a little chamber is appropriately matched 
with a comparatively large outlet. If the two be coupled 
otherwise, they will operate at cross purposes, and there 
will be a certain waste of effort. Now, the orifice of the 
mouth chamber is formed mainly by the lips. A tiny 
labial opening will make for a low pitch, and will there- 
fore work in harmony with a big chamber just inside. A 
broad opening, on the other hand, has a natural affinity 
with a small, high-pitch cavity immediately behind it. 
Inasmuch as withdrawal of the tongue to the back of the 
mouth produces a great chamber, we should expect such 
action to be accompanied by a puckering of the lips; so, 
in fact, it is in nearly all languages, notably in German 
and in Italian, with their unequivocal w and o sounds. 
French is nearly as consistent, although its broadest 4 
may possibly be called an exception. English, especially 
American English, is in flagrant contradiction, and is 
growing more and more contradictory every year: the 
vowel of Auf, as pronounced in England and in Maine, 
and the deepest type of a in father, as heard in England, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virgina, have a big front 
chamber and a big orifice; so have the vowels of cot and 
caught, as spoken in America; even the short 00 of good is 
opening up its outlet. 

Our language, then, among the best-known idioms of 
Europe, stands virtually alone in its disregard of consist- 
ency in the case of “back” vowels— that is, vowels 
shaped by drawing the tongue into the rear part of the 
mouth, leaving a big vacant room in front. When we 
come, however, to the “front” vowels, — those which 
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require a forward lurch of the tongue and a small cavity 
or passage between it and the outlet, — we find a differ- 
ent state of affairs. Now it is English that aims at con- 
sistency, discarding all little-chamber vowels that are 
puckered or “rounded” at the lips — in other words, all 
vowels that combine a high-pitch resonance tube with a 
low-pitch orifice. I say “aims at” rather than “attains,” 
because English lips are so lazy that the difference be- 
tween a wide and a narrow outlet is far less marked in our 
language than in others. French and German, on the 
contrary, revel in “front rounded” vowels: how conspic- 
uous, in the phonetic systems of those languages, are the 
French uw and the German ii, the French ew and the Ger- 
man 6, as in pur and fiir, in peu, peur and kénig, kénnen! 
In Germany, nevertheless, there are signs of repentance 
for this incongruity; that is to say, the common speech of 
the centre and south has got rid of these high-low vowels, 
as English cast them out many centuries ago. Even 
France, while clinging to w and eu, is beginning to substi- 
tute iz for un. This loss of un, a change regarded not long 
since as a Parisian peculiarity, seems to have been spread 
by the war. While reading the proof sheets of a little 
volume of poems written by French soldiers and officers 
in hospitals, I observed that Verdun, which was of fre- 
quent occurrence, almost invariably rimed with a word 
like fin or pain. How does Italian behave in this regard? 
As in the case of the “back” sounds, it favors consistency. 
Not one of its big-cavity “back”’ vowels has a big orifice; 
not one of its little-cavity “front” vowels has a narrow 
orifice. In neither category do the two factors of pitch 
contend against each other. Once more we note that the 
language prefers congruity to variety. Here the two 
southern peninsulas, Italy and Spain, are in accord. 
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It may be objected that the vowel af, so common in 
Italian, forms an exception, inasmuch as it couples a 
large space with a large opening. Perhaps it does. One 
must observe, however, that the space for ah is not before 
but above the tongue; the organs seem to be trying to 
eliminate the cavity altogether, making of the mouth a 
sounding board rather than a chamber. This openness is 
the outstanding characteristic of ah, which distinguishes 
it from all other vowels. Watch the utterance of Italian 
mare, padre, basta, basso. Helmholtz, in his “Lehre von 
den Tonempfindungen,” postulates for ah a resonance 
passage radically different from that of the “back” type, 
represented by German u (English 00), and from that of 
the “front” type, represented by German i (English ee). 

Another linguistic phenomenon of which Italian is not 
fond is the diphthong, the combination of two vowels in 
one syllable. The groups e and wo, as in pieno, buono, are 
not diphthongs; for in each of them the first element is not 
really a vowel but a consonant, y or w; so it is with ia, io, 
iu in piano, piombo, piuma, and with ua, ue, ui in guasta, 
guerra, guida. Neither is eu in Europa a diphthong, inas- 
much as the two contiguous vowels make two syllables; 
the same thing is true of ai, ei in amai, credei, and of oi, 
ui in poi, fui. Just compare Italian mai with English my, 
Italian coi with English coy. The groups ae, ao, ea, ee, €0, 
11, 0a, 0€, 00, when they occur, are manifestly dissyllabic. 
There would seem to remain only dw, as in pausa, fausto, 
which to the Italian ear is a real diphthong; it must not 
be confused with ai, as in paura, baule, pronounced 
pa-tira, ba-uile. Even du is to our apprehension less mon- 
osyllabic than our own diphthong ow in cow. Compare 
this cow with Italian causa. In cow the vowel sound 
changes continuously from beginning to end; at no point 
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can we say that the first component, ah, ceases and the 
second factor, 00, begins. But in causa the break is sud- 
den, and neither vowel makes a perceptible sacrifice to 
the other: the ah is a perfectly good aA, the oo is an un- 
contaminated oo. Once more we are struck by the Italian 
love of distinctness. 

This partiality becomes more evident when, having 
enumerated the things which the Italian vowel system 
has not, we consider the things which it has. Its elements 
are few, but clear and sharply differentiated; they group 
themselves symmetrically, all being produced in such 
fashion as to give a maximum of individuality. The 
stressed w, 0, e, and i are different from the corresponding 
vowels unstressed, being (as one might expect) of a more 
extreme type, with a more vigorous muscular action. In 
the following table I shall indent the lines representing 
the unstressed or atonic vowels. 


Tongue Retracted Tongue Advanced 
u in crudo i in vino 
u“ in ténue i in gloria 
0 in molti e in vero 
0 in anno e in ore 
0 in poca ein bella 
Tongue Flat 
@ in amata 


It will be observed that even for so simple a scheme as the 
Italian the vowel letters of our alphabet are insufficient 
to indicate the different stressed sounds, not to speak of 
the unstressed. The letter o stands for the close variety 
(molti), similar to French eau in beau, and also for the 
open variety (poca), nearly like English aw in paw; as well 
as for the intermediate o of the unstressed position (anno). 
The letter ¢ does service both for the close type (vero), 
identical with French é in ¢hé, and for the open type 
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(Zella), akin to French é in défe; likewise for the intermedi- 
ate unstressed e (ore). 

With its very simple outfit of congruous, clearly differ- 
entiated vowels, Italian offers a maximum of audibility, 
giving the hearer the pleasure of immediate, effortless 
recognition. I should add that the Italian vowels, as 
compared with the English, are “pure”: that is, the 
sound does not change noticeably from start to finish, no 
matter how long it be held; whereas in England and most 
of the United States the tongue is constantly moving, 
so that no long vowel keeps the same quality through- 
out. Our “long o” of one ends with a sort of 00; our 
“long a” of pain, with a kind of ee; our ah of hard, our 
aw of laud, our “short a” of pan (if it be the least bit 
drawled), with a suggestion of wh. Even our 00 and ee, as 
in d00n and seen, have an end slightly at variance with 
their beginning. Quite different, in their relative homo- 
geneity, are the stressed vowels of Italian pone, pena, 
spada, ode, bene, uno, fine. Among these, the small- 
mouthed w and j, as in uno and fine, give satisfaction by 
their keenness; the satisfaction of sonority is afforded by 
the wide-mouthed a of spada, the open o of ode, the open 
e of dene. The close o and e of pone and pena, intermediate 
between the keen and the sonorous classes, seem to be a 
little less pleasurable, and there is a tendency to replace 
them by the opener varieties. In reading Latin, all the o’s 
and e’s are pronounced open; and so they are sounded in 
bookish or poetic Italian words that are or look like 
Latinisms — such words as ndbile, eréde. The Roman 
goes further in this direction than the Tuscan: dopo, for 
instance, and nome have close o in Florence, open o in 
Rome. 

In its vowels, then, as in its consonants, the Italian 
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tongue strives for the highest degree of distinctness and 
individuality that is compatible with simplicity, congru- 
ity, and a minimum of noise. Having started with the 
postulate that Italian is a typically beautiful language, 
we are led to the conclusion that the foregoing traits are 
characteristic of beauty in speech. To them are sacrificed 
changefulness and multiplicity of resources. Do these 
principles apply to beauty 1 in other domains — in scen- 
ery, in architecture, in painting, in music, in poetry, in 
prose? Are definiteness and harmony everywhere the 
favorites, rather than variety and violence? This is a 
question for other investigators, less incompetent than I. 

One thing seems certain: the Italians are auditive 
readers. Some folks, when they read to themselves, hear 
mentally all that they peruse; others do not. The Italians 
belong to the former class; their style proves it. Indeed, 
it is what we should expect of a nation whose spelling is 
nearly phonetic. The enormous dissonance between our 
pronunciation and our orthography is turning us into a 
people of “‘eye-readers,” that is, readers who take in the 
meaning of print without any impression of sound. This 
method has the advantage of speed, but is disastrous to 
composition and to appreciation; especially is it destruc- 
tive of poetry. From the time of picture-writing to the 
middle (let us say) of the last century, the human race 
has heard, in its mind’s ear, what it wrote and what it 
read. At present, the old order appears to be changing in 
those nations that have not brought their spelling into 
some consistent accord with their speech. 

For my own part, I nearly always hear not only my 
own language when I read it, but any language that I can 
read at all, except Greek. I never had any confidence in 
the modern rendering of ancient Greek sounds, and there- 
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fore, I suppose, shrank from pronouncing it to myself; the 
interpretation of Greek accents particularly aroused my 
skepticism, from schooldays down, and I never could re- 
member them without a struggle. Latin, on the other 
hand, has ever appealed to me auditively — although in- 
deed I might have offered good excuse for deafness to its 
voice, since I was taught at school three different modes 
of pronunciation, one after another: the English, the so- 
called “continental,” and the “Roman.” Subsequently 
I have had to acquire the French, the German, and the 
Italian. When I am busy with medieval Latin, I find that 
my mental ear is inclined to hesitate between its habitual 
“Roman” and some one of the latter styles. 

Many of my acquaintances are far more successful than 
I in retaining a visual image of the page. They can tell 
offhand whether a given statement is at the top or at the 
bottom, and they recall vividly the arrangement and the 
look of the lines. This faculty I seldom discover in my- 
self, unless there has been some special reason, some little 
shock, or some occasion to reread and contemplate. My 
visualization is of another kind: it is a series of pictures, 
suggested by the text, that floats dreamlike through my 
mind and sticks there long after all else has vanished. 
What remains to me of a book read for pleasure is the 
sound of a few impressive phrases and the aspect of a 
bevy of images — elusive, intangible, now vividly flash- 
ing, now swiftly fading as I try to hold them. The last 
vestige to depart is a fragmentary assortment of figures 
from my private gallery. It has happened again and 
again, I know, that author and title and book have van- 
ished, leaving but some one face or scene, which a chance 
association brings up for an instant to the surface of con- 
sciousness. More than any experiences in our particular 
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lives, more than any suppressed desires or moral con- 
flicts, such literary ghosts may be the stuff that our 
dreams are made on. One can trace every gradation be- 
tween the isolated, homeless spook and the vision still 
attached to the book of its birth — be it a desolate bit of 
landscape from “Wuthering Heights” or “The Return of 
the Native”; be it a glimpse of Ryecroft’s cottage; be it 
Conrad wrapped in untimely slumber or young Clay- 
hanger’s upstairs retreat; be it Harry Richmond’s unfor- 
gettable father, or Joseph Vance’s, or Old Jolyon, or, to 
wind up with an Italian, the equally memorable Count 
Fosco. 


Chapter VI 


ON SEEING PEOPLE OFF 


WE can hardly picture a steamboat landing without 
that company, a dejected group, in spite of spas- 
modic bursts of hilarity — the parting guests and the 
speeders, each side doing its duty as it sees it, to the bitter 
annoyance of the other. Perhaps the boat is on time, and 
moments are scant. There is baggage to be counted and 
checked, fretful children to be soothed, one fussy detail 
after another that calls for undivided attention and un- 
becoming self-expression; yet courtesy requires a forced 
smile and a semblance of grateful appreciation. The at- 
tendant friends, on their side, while assuming an appear- 
ance of helpfulness, are conscious of being abominably in 
the way. Or, more probably, the boat is late; farewells 
have been said and kind messages bestowed and specula- 
tions on the weather repeated until all thinkable varia- 
tions have been exhausted; the children grow more and 
more discontented, everybody has been weighed (O 
blessed suggestion!) on the wharf scales, the luggage has 
been inspected over and over again; and still time drags 
on. Conversation alternately flickers and smoulders. 
The travelers feel a consuming desire to be left alone with 
their bags, their umbrellas, and their misery, while the 
faithful but misguided comforters are thinking wistfully 
of the waning afternoon, the golf course, or the tennis 
court. As likely as not they have insisted, in the face of 
expostulation, on giving up some cherished pleasure party 
for this event. It may be, indeed, that the departure has 
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been delayed from one day to another, and excursion after 
excursion has been sacrificed. For what? For deference 
to a phrase: “We must see them off.” 

Thus do we make ourselves and others unhappy by 
subservience to formulas. We are all of us sentient ma- 
chines, all Robots, more or less. We are alive enough to 
suffer, but not alive enough to dodge suffering. The 
March-Hares, let us say, give a tea, at distressing incon- 
venience, because they think they owe it to the Hattas 
and the Dorr-Mowses; the Hattas and the Dorr-Mowses, 
who had projected an automobile trip for that afternoon, 
sullenly attend it, because they do not want to disappoint 
the March-Hares. I will not deny that sometimes they 
find unexpected enjoyment; but I maintain that oftener 
they (especially Mr. H. and Mr. D.-M.) cannot forget 
their resentment. The hardest part of it is the prolonged 
assumption of gayety. At times one is ready to swear 
that of all social functions the most satisfactory is a 
funeral, because there it is legitimate to look as one feels. 
I admit that a well-assorted stag banquet would occasion- 
ally be delectable, were it not for the obligatory sacrifice 
to the demon Convention: I mean the postprandial offer- 
ing of speakers and hearers on the altar of boredom. 
Verily, most of our troubles are of our own making, the 
offspring of imitativeness, of illusion, of conformity or 
exaggerated social instinct. 

One of our favorite American illusions is the belief that 
we are in a great hurry. Observe the tram or the train as 
it approaches its destination. Watch the passengers rise, 
one after another, and stand crowded cattle-like in the 
aisle. I have seen a mother with a heavy baby quit her 
comfortable seat and stand, a picture of misery, for five 
long unnecessary minutes. In fact, I frequently get up, 
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myself. In the Pullman, of course, we have to subordi- 
nate our interest to the porter’s, who, in order to reap his 
harvest ere winter comes, must begin early his task of re- 
distributing the dust that accumulates on our each and 
every person. But in the trolley car there is no such al- 
truistic motive — nothing but illusion and imitation. 
The street car is a very nest of convention. Our subway 
companies with humanitarian foresight provide escala- 
tors to save us the toil of “evading to the upper air” by 
stairways. But cui bono? The whole flock, rejecting the 
gift of the gods, clambers laboriously up the moving in- 
cline, the quicker ones dodging ahead of the slower, im- 
patient of any dissenter who blocks the scramble, as if 
death were the penalty of half a second’s delay. And yet, 
should you encounter these same breathless climbers a 
bit later in the street, you might find them stock-still, for 
twenty minutes at a stretch, gaping fishy-faced at an 
empty ambulance beside the curb. 

Man is a-social being, says Aristotle; and we cannot 
picture him otherwise. A race of creatures as individual 
and self-centred as hermit-crabs would not be human. 
We can scarcely conceive of any happiness without com- 
panionship, without some yielding to the gregarious im- 
pulse. Yet if we follow this instinct blindly, we find our- 
selves doing things, not because we like them, but because 
other people are supposed to like them; we are plagued by 
all their annoyances, we inflict upon ourselves all their 
pseudo-obligations and all their pseudo-pleasures; specific 
character is swallowed up in general type. Is a picnic 
afoot? Instead of making it a sport, with the smallest 
amount of bother and encumbrance, we undertake it as a 
communal function, with an appalling array of pots, 
kettles, cauldrons, frying pans, and gridirons, with fire 
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and smoke, with dishwashing and all the discomforts of a 
home. So it is with salt-water fishing. I used to be a per- 
severing fisherman in my boyhood, before I discovered 
what a humbug it was as far as I was concerned — a com- 
pound of the things which to me personally are most re- 
pulsive: abnormally early rising, dark, cold, wet, dirt, 
slime, and smell. Of course, if Piscator wishes to subject 
himself to these ills, whether he enjoys it or not (for some 
people really do enjoy it), the business would seem to be 
his own. Yet in some degree it does concern his neighbors. 
For Piscator, having toiled and beslimed himself so long, 
in shadow and in sunshine, and having amassed a boatful 
of fish, is naturally disinclined to throw away his spoils, 
not a tithe of which his household can absorb; indeed, his 
conscience may not permit such waste. Seldom is there a 
fish wharf available, where he can dispose of his catch at 
two cents a pound (to be sold in the city for sixteen). The 
only course that remains open to him is to bestow his cap- 
ture upon his unwilling neighbors. Vainly do they pro- 
test that their larder is full, that they have just laid in a 
stock of sea food, that they hate fish, anyhow; they are 
lucky if the ruthless sportsman cleans his gift before 
leaving it on their doorstep. 

There used to be a class of egoists just as vexatious as 
the fisherman. They were the whist players, who, when 
accident reduced them to three, would insist on dragging 
you in to take a fourth hand. Protestation, entreaty, 
struggle — all were useless. Unless you saw them first 
and swiftly concealed yourself, you were doomed to an 
evening of unmitigated gloom, a victim to their amuse- 
ment, like the Dying Gladiator. Nowadays, since the 
advent of bridge and the scientific development which it 
has entailed, an unskilled player is comparatively safe; he 
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may cautiously emerge from his hiding place, fearless in 
his poverty, even as Amyclas. The horror of that earlier 
period still clings to me, however, and even now I can 
hardly bear the sight of the pasteboard. Yet in my boy- 
hood and early youth “the Devil’s picture-book” was my 
great solace. Indeed, I was bred to be a whist player. 
Evening after evening, I would play the game with my 
parents and a dummy, proudly perched on my throne at 
an age when the insertion of a large volume (dictionary 
preferred) between the chair and my person was neces- 
sary in order to bring my. head above the edge of the 
table. 

O illusion! source of so many of our joys and most of 
our pains, how many are thy votaries! Who shall count 
those devotees who torment themselves, thinking they 
are “having a good time”? An ancient exemplum will 
bear repetition, a fable dating from the days when the 
State of Maine was in advance of the rest of these United 
States. At a small railway station friend meets friend, 
and the one inquires of the other where he is going. “I’m 
goin’ to Augusty, Bill, to have a grand old drunk. And 
my Gawd! how I dread it!”” The demon Rum is not the 
only beguiler; there is also the sorceress Nicotine. There 
is the pipe. I am absolutely sure, of course, that thou- 
sands of men really love their pipes and derive genuine 
comfort and pleasure therefrom; but I am almost equally 
certain that other thousands, at the bottom of their sub- 
conscious hearts, execrate those incensed idols to which 
self-deception has enthralled them. I know whereof I 
speak. For three years I valiantly strove to develop a 
like faith; then, vanquished, I returned to the less fra- 
grant but also less exigent cigar. 

With the municipal workingman the case is peculiar. 
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He must have some pastime to occupy the interval be- 
tween one blow of the pick and the next; and what more 
interesting stop-gap than lighting and relighting? At 
every stroke the pipe goes out, as it were in protest. Then 
comes the intricate, absorbing task of rekindling the 
flame. Surely the biggest item in his budget must be 
matches; for, despite a skill achieved by unceasing prac- 
tice, several flame bearers are consumed at every illumi- 
nation. He can be tracked by them wherever he goes — a 
lengthening train that follows him at each remove. The 
men whom I engage to work in my cellar and on my lawn 
must all have been at some time in the city’s employ. 
Their trails bewray them. Should one ask whether their 
habit is economically profitable, I should answer that it 
depends on whose economy is meant. It is economical for 
them, no doubt, because it husbands their strength, more 
precious than matches; but it is uneconomical for me. 
When I do the lawn myself, I can finish the job in an 
afternoon; whereas two men (they always come in twos) 
require a whole day, although I can say without undue 
pride that they do it no better than I. An easy computa- 
tion shows that the pipe has taken to itself three-quarters 
of their time. College students are much the same. Take 
a typical study, with four or five young men seated behind 
books, to which they are dutifully giving such attention 
as is not needed to keep their pipes alight. The spectacle, 
combined with my foregoing calculation, leads to the con- 
clusion that, if pipes were excluded, the college course 
would automatically. reduce itself from four years to one. 

Then there is the illusion that everyone is trying to get 
the better of you. The result is, you try to get the better 
of him; which pricks him to do the very thing you 
wrongly suspected. Once I hired a house of a man so 
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patently innocent that I could not refrain from advising 
him not to put in any more improvements, at the rate of 
rent I was paying. I was not assuming the réle of a Third 
Floor Back; simply, the discovery of a man with less busi- 
ness sense than I had, so unnerved me that I was forced 
to speak. But after that I had to watch him at every 
turn. If I relaxed my vigilance a moment, he would make 
some unnecessary repair, or clap in some costly ameliora- 
tion; and when I protested, he threatened to lower my 
rent. This is a true story. If the experience is an isolated 
one in my life, the fault is presumably mine. Indeed, it is 
not quite isolated. During the war I had occasion to pass 
a winter in France, with my wife and daughter; and we 
had agreed to spend as much money as impecunious folk 
could, for the satisfaction of doing our share, however 
small. Well, until one tries it, one cannot imagine how 
hard it is purposely to overpay. People seemed instinc- 
tively to guess our game, and we found ourselves every- 
where confronted with discount prices. I do not guat- 
antee that this plan will always work, because, as I said, I 
have seldom attempted it; nor will I be held responsible 
for any damages that may accrue to an over-enthusiastic 
reader. Certain it is, however, that our sojourn was dis- 
appointingly inexpensive. Here is a trivial but charac- 
teristic incident. We were in the habit of buying every 
morning three newspapers of different complexion. We 
got them at a kiosk on the Rue Soufflot, near our lodgings; 
and I had no reason to suppose that the old woman who 
kept it distinguished us from hundreds of other purchas- 
ers. But one day I sallied forth early, and on the way 
back to our quarters proceeded to buy the first paper. As 
I was picking up the second, the proprietress raised her 
eyes from her knitting and laid a restraining hand on the 
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pile, exclaiming: “You must n’t take that, sir.” “Why 
not?” I asked. “Because your wife has got it. already.” 
Then I made a move toward the third. “No, no!” she 
cried. ‘Your daughter has taken that.” 

Altruism may, however, be pushed too far, so far as to 
become a vexation to the other party. So it is when two 
companions enter the subway together, and each insists 
on paying for both. So it is, too, when Mr. T. Dove stub- 
bornly refrains from an outing which Mrs. T. Dove longs 
to have him enjoy, being convinced perhaps that he 
needs it to improve his temper. Or when Mrs. T. Dove 
refuses to purchase a hat which she covets and which her 
spouse would dearly like to see her wear. Crossness is 
pretty apt to ensue; for there is disappointment on both 
sides — disappointment over the sacrificed hat or outing, 
disappointment over the rejected concession. There 1s 
danger here. Should abnegation develop from a sporadic 
manifestation to a habit, irritation will grow into chronic 
moroseness. We can bear a rub the wrong way from an 
outsider; but the same rub day after day from a member 
of one’s own household becomes intolerable. It is like 
friction on an old sore. Easy enough it is to forgive a 
stranger for one palpable offense; impossible to be eter- 
nally forgiving a partner for eternal repetition. Father’s 
recurrent joke, mother’s never-failing comment, grand- 
ma’s regular reminiscence, Mortimer’s mouthfuls, Elea- 
nor’s elbows loom bigger and blacker than famine, fire, 
flood, or pestilence. Finally in our minds we reduce the 
whole personality of the annoyer to his or her one tire- 
some trick, just as a child names one of his affectionate 
but dutiful relatives “Aunty No-No,” another, “Aunty 
Pank-Pank.” There was Daudet’s elder brother, in Le 
Petit Chose, of whom his father never spoke without the 
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formula “James is an ass,” a phrase so indissolubly at- 
tached to the unfortunate James that the most evident 
proof of its inappropriateness could not effect a separa- 
tion. 

At the best, we never perceive a familiar friend as he 
objectively is: what we see is a composite picture of the 
successive aspects he has assumed in the course of the 
years we have known him, mostly in the pose that has 
impressed us as characteristic. Could his veritable pres- 
ent look be flashed on us, we might not recognize it, be- 
cause it would not contain our record of his past. That is 
why we are never satisfied with a photograph of a mem- 
ber of the family unless it is tolerably remote from reality. 
Still less are we pleased by a correct likeness of ourselves; 
for besides habitually seeing ourselves in a fairy mirror, 
we dwell in our bygone ages. A chap who in boyhood and 
youth consorted with older companions will still at sixty 
have the feeling that most of the men he meets are more 
experienced than he. In a hotel in Lucerne I once be- 
came acquainted with three English ladies, evidently 
sisters and unmarried, aged respectively, one would 
guess, about thirty-eight, forty, and forty-two. When- 
ever a gentleman addressed a remark to the youngest, she 
would blush, simper, cast her eyes down, and gently 
nudge the sister next in succession, who, a trifle less suf- 
fused with modesty, would pass on the signal to the 
eldest; and she, as one who had reached discretion, would 
make reply. 

Repetition is just as natural to humanity as to vegeta- 
tion, and, like other natural functions, is a pleasure as 
long as the things repeated are pleasant ones, and as long 
as we do the repeating. Father enjoys his perennial joke, 
which is such an ache to the others; mother, her unchang- 
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ing comment. In childhood, we love the same thing over 
and over, even when we are only hearers and watchers; 
only it must be something worth while, like “pease por- 
ridge,” or the diverse modes of equitation, or the adven- 
tures of three princes. Not long ago, I saw a tiny boy 
return home after a week’s absence. He tottered around 
the room, chirruping, and stopped to salute every article 
of furniture, haranguing it in a language of his own, not 
having as yet acquired ours. Even so we grown-ups re- 
turn each season to a favorite summer resort, greeting on 
our arrival the familiar mountains and coves. To the 
child every new day is a new season, almost a new life; 
certain toys and places have to be revisited, certain es- 
tablished rites have to be observed once more. 

Toys, by the way, are almost always a disappointment 
to the giver, and generally to the recipient, until he has 
learned the proper use to make of them. The proper use 
(barring dolls bestowed on little girls) is invariably some- 
thing different from the purpose for which the article was 
intended. A drum soon palls as a drum, but gives pro- 
tracted delight as a seat; a Noah’s Ark, intrinsically of 
little interest to this skeptical generation, makes a satis- 
factory hammer — although for the effective pounding 
of mahogany furniture an iron choo-choo is superior. 
Really, the best playthings are kitchen utensils, firstly 
because they were not meant for play, and secondly be- 
cause they have most bang in them. 

I saw a pile-driver somewhere last winter. It brought 
back a flood of memories — the creation of the Back Bay 
on a substratum of tin cans and dead cats, the Peace 
Jubilee, the circus with its Wild Men from Borneo and its 
Wild Australian Children. What a lure lurked in that 
word “wild”! Before the Back Bay was serra firma 
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enough to sustain the circus, that annual blessing used to 
encamp close to my house, on vacant lands near the 
Paving Department and the City Hospital, a region ordi- 
narily full of reclining pile-drivers. These were such toys 
as children seldom get nowadays. As a general thing, 
they were ships, and I was Paul Du Chaillu, on my way 
to explore darkest Africa (it was nearly all dark then), to 
shoot gorillas and to discover wild dwarfs. Once in a 
while they were street cars — but not such things as the 
word now suggests. Sedate they were, and slow and 
small, with straw on the floor, and an equine fragrance; 
yet majestic in their day and generation. What better 
symbol than the street car of the transience of glory in 
the world of man’s contrivances? Some of the ancient 
habits still survive: newspaper readers still extend their 
elbows, children still wipe their boots on your trousers, 
demand still exceeds supply; but the ancient intimacy is 
no more. Just at the epoch when the old order was chang- 
ing, I found myself one day in an oculist’s parlor on Marl- 
borough Street waiting for an interview. Suddenly another 
guest, a lady seated beside a front window, called to her 
little boy: ““Come, Willy, quick, quick! Come and see 
something you will always remember and tell people 
about! There is a real horse car!” I may say in passing 
that horse cars (with stoves in them) survived longer in 
New York than they did in Boston, even on the Back 
Bay. In its last days the Back-Bay horse car pursued 
such a devious course that once, when I was aboard, both 
driver and conductor lost their bearings and after several 
whispered consultations stopped short to inquire the way 
of a pedestrian. 

Like so many other people, I am fond of relics of the 
past, and therefore enjoy looking in at the windows of 
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marts of ancient furniture. Indeed, into one such anti- 
quarian shop I once upon a time ventured, and, though 
distressingly ignorant of such wares, I assumed a know- 
ing air, put on my glasses, and peered closely at the vari- 
ous articles there assembled. . The proprietor, seemingly 
indifferent, was watching me out of the corner of his eye. 
Finally, some demon prompting me, no doubt, I ap- 
proached him and said boldly: “Several of these things 
are genuine antiques, are n’t they?” He looked hard at 
me, then replied: “Yes, a few of them are genuine, but 
most of them are imitations. And,” he added confiden- 
tially, “between you and me and that cabinet, I say, give 
me the imitations.” 

Frankness is the best policy. A daily fruit vendor 
had called at my summer home, and I was inspecting the 
contents of his cart. “How are these melons?” I asked. 
“Why,” said he, with a laugh, “people seem to buy ’em 
all right; but, for myself, I would n’t be hired to eat one 
on ’em.” Attributing his remark to rustic irony, I made 
a purchase. When, on the morrow, I called his attention 
to the oak-like consistency of the fruit, “That ’s so,” he 
agreed. “I told ye I would n’t eat one on em.” Among 
the photographs and birch-bark napkin rings and canoes 
and grass baskets offered for sale at a mountain casino 
were some varnished and gilded clubs of curious shape 
and forbidding size. “What are these for?” I asked of the 
salesman. “Darned if I know,” he responded, “except to 
sell to summer folks.” 

It is not quite easy for us summer folks to appreciate 
the amusement we afford to Reuben and Cynthia. They, 
of course, are excruciatingly funny to us. No sooner does 
Daphnis appear onthe musical comedy stage, with his 
big straw hat, his paint-brush whiskers, his blue jeans 
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tucked into his boots, than we are swept away in a gale of 
merriment, which can hardly await his ditty, 


I know I am a country jay, 
And I look as if I fed on hay, 


or whatever else the lyric muse may have assigned to him. 
But we are every bit as funny to Robin and Marion as 
they are to us. Our inexperience, our clothes, our strange 
pronunciation, our helplessness, our gullibility form the 
subject of gleeful anecdotes which never die. The ta- 
vorites from time immemorial have been those which 
transmit a clever retort wherewith the man of the fields 
confounds the metropolitan. Here is one that I heard 
years ago in New Hampshire. While driving through the 
White Mountains, Henry Ward Beecher calls out to a 
youth who is sawing wood, and inquires how far it is to 
the Profile House, pronouncing the i like ee, as we urban 
residents generally do. The sawyer stares long at him in 
withering silence, composing his reply: “We don’t say a 
wood-peel.’”” The same mountaineer who told me this 
story was in the habit of propounding a conundrum 
which, he said, no “city feller” had ever been able to 
guess. “Ef a man and a goose was on a high taower, and 
they wa’n’t no stairs and they wa’n’t no lahder, haow 
could the man git daown? (Bis.) Give it up? They all 
dew. He could git daown off’n the goose.” It was not 
this sage, but another, who deplored the ignorance of 
summer people, not one of whom, “not even a college per- 
fessor,” had ever been able to tell how many pounds 
there are in a bushel of potatoes. 

The scene shifts to Massachusetts. I was riding in the 
stage which in olden days used to convey passengers from 
Marshfield to Green Harbor; perhaps it does still. Oppo- 
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site me was an elderly native, who was accompanying and 
endeavoring to entertain a listless young man from Bos- 
ton. As we came in sight of Captain’s Hill, in Duxbury, 
crowned by the tall stone tower with Miles Standish at its 
top, a gleam of hope came into the rural eye. “We say 
daown here that thet statoo is miles high.” Not a smile 
from the sophisticated visitor. ““Thet statoo up there, we 
say araound here that it’s miles high.” Only a yawn, and 
a look of increased despondency. “Thet’s a statoo of 
Miles Standish, and we call it miles high.” Still-no reac- 
tion. Despair sat on the jester’s brow. “There’s a kind 
of a ketch tew it,” he explained softly. 

Did you ever ask the way of a village boy? “You 
know where Si Perkins lives?” he inquires confidently. 
With reluctance you confess that you do not. ‘Well,’ he 
proceeds, somewhat shaken, “you know Bill Harper’s 
store?” Your shame deepens as your ignorance becomes 
more manifest. The lad thinks long and hard. “Of 
course,” he finally ejaculates triumphantly, “you know 
where the Baptist Church is!” The confession, painful 
though it be, has to be made. Outraged patience can en- 
dure no more. “Well, ef ye don’t know nothin’, I don’t 
see haow I kin tell ye nothin’!”’ Unconsciously he has 
voiced the everlasting plaint of the educator. My native 
city, Boston, educated as it is, has not outgrown the 
countrified assumption that everybody is acquainted with 
Si Perkins’s house, Bill Harper’s store, and the Baptist 
Church — or, to put it differently, that the names of 
its principal thoroughfares are common property. Side 
streets are often labeled, even in the suburbs, but the 
great lines remain anonymous. One may drive out of the 
city by any one of half a dozen avenues and fare ten or 
fifteen miles without any indication that one’s route has 
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ever been christened. Each intersection bears the name 
of some victim of the war (a well-meant but stupid and 
tiresome tribute), yet the main intersector is always a 
thing of mystery. Thanks to the Historical Society, a 
tablet informs us of every spot where, on the way from 
Concord to Lexington and Cambridge, Capt. Ezry 
Bald’in came near settin’ daown; but the locus of these 
events is in the great unknown. 

In this age of labels, it is surprising that any road 
should have escaped a mark. I wish someone would 
make a list of current words that have come from printed 
signs or script abbreviations. There are such designa- 
tions as the B.&A., the S.P.C.A., the Y.M.C.A. 
(later shortened to “the Y”’). A classic instance is ‘‘Co.” 
One would like to explain in this fashion, at an early stage 
of the language, “‘proctor” from procurator. Then we 
have “coop” and “soccer” and similarly, I suppose, 
“zoo.” Student speech is particularly full of such clip- 
pings. “Prof” is an example, “prep” is another; some 
colleges say “vac” for vacation. “Ec” means Eco- 
nomics; it used to be “Pol-Econ,” pronounced pollycon. 
Other shortenings may be derived from the spoken word: 
so “Goo Goo,” for Good Government Association; so the 
old “toofer,” that is, “two for,” originally used, I think, of 
cigars at two for a nickel, and then applied to any cheap 
brand. Often amputation removes the distinctive mem- 
ber of a phrase. “Prohibition” comes to signify prohibi- 
tion of the sale of 1 intoxicating drinks; * “suffrage” means 
votes for women; “civil service” is cmeloyed for civil 
service reform. “J need not inform my intelligent audi- 
ence,” cries a political orator, “that I have no use what- 
ever for civil service.”” He doubtless speaks more truly 
than he intends. I should like to say a word about the 
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comparatively new verb, “lookut,” construed absolutely, 
as in “Oh! lookut!” meaning “just look!” By most dia- 
lect writers it is spelled “look it,” which, I am sure, is a 
mistake: it was primarily “look at”’; people said indiffer- 
ently “see that” and “look at that,” then, as they could 
drop the object with see, they came to drop it with /ook at. 
When I was a youth, “lookut”’ was at the beginning of 
its career, and it was starting among people who never 
said “ut” for it. Besides “look it” for “look at it” is an 
impossible combination. 

Slang has been defined as language in the making. It is 
rather language in the novitiate: very little of it gets be- 
yond the probationary stage; while, contrariwise, many 
linguistic members are admitted to full standing without 
passing through such initiation. Some tricks of speech 
seem to come into general acceptance by common con- 
sent of good rather than bad speakers. Then, too, an 
author, even an unpopular author, may coin a popular 
phrase. Grover Cleveland was not a wizard of style, but 
he created “innocuous desuetude” and gave currency to 
“public office is a public trust” and “‘a condition, not a 
theory.” On the other hand, think of the volume of slang 
which during your own lifetime innocuous desuetude has 
claimed for its own. Remember “in the soup,” with its 
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large family of variants, such as “in the tureen,” “in the 
consommé.” For in the train of the tart original turn 
comes a job lot of increasingly insipid imitations. Occa- 
sionally, however, a single word may, like the phcenix, 
perishing leave its succession to a single child. Thus, if I 
am not mistaken, “bean” in the sense of head is the off- 
spring of “beanpot,” which used to mean hat. Who, 
nowadays, would think of saying “that’s what’s the 


matter with Hannah”; who would say “like a hen,” and 
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who, under thirty, would understand it as a synonym of 
“over the left”’ (which itself has rather a musty flavor)? 
Only a few years ago I was startled by hearing someone 
cry: “Oh! is n’t that daisy!” I turned, expecting the 
speaker to have side-whiskers; and he had. 

The generic objection to slang is not its newness or its 
vulgarity, for everything must some time be new, and the 
vulgarity of a utensil depends on its use and its users; no, 
the sin of slang is its tendency to take the place of a regu- 
lar vocabulary, and also its intolerabie iteration. Slang is 
a spice, not a full meal. Talking slang continually is like 
eating nothing but mustard. At its maximum copious- 
ness it is far from sufficient for the conversational needs 
of a Hottentot. It uses one word for twenty different 
things; and for most of our concepts it has no word at 
all. Paucity of expression leads to paucity of ideas, for 
thought is dependent on language. Thus the George 
Babbitts all say the same few things over and over and 
over again in the same tiresome way. In fact, the craving 
for slang comes mainly from the desire of all people to be 
just like all other people, an identity which can be ac- 
quired by discarding nearly the whole of one’s linguistic 
and mental outfit, and confining one’s self to the small 
residuum that is common to the race. It all comes back 
to the exaggerated social instinct. There is, indeed, one 
other element that enters in — up-to-dateness. We must 
be exactly like our fellow creatures, not as they were last 
year, or yesterday, or an hour ago, but as they are at this 
minute. We must all be flivvers, and flivvers of the very 
latest model. 

The mania of standardization is endemic in our coun- 
try. Look at our military salute, reduced to a mean little 
spasmodic jerk of the hand, with all grace left out of it, 
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and all suggestion of salutation. Read our short stories, 
as they come fresh from the factory, turned out according 
to the latest and most precise recipe. Whether you con- 
sider American politics or American sport or American 
opinions, you will find the same predilection for the cut- 
and-dried. Everywhere our newspapers have the same 
news and the same cartoons and the same conventions. 
The silliest of these conventions is the rule of immediacy: 
no “story” can be printed, no matter how vital and 1n- 
teresting, unless it can be connected in some fashion with 
an occurrence of the last twenty-four hours. A scientific 
man, let us say, has made a world-shaking discovery; but 
alas! it must be withheld from the public, because he 
made it the day before yesterday. Yet stay! the situation 
may be saved. A diligent reporter ascertains that our 
savant had his hair cut this morning, and the discovery 
may be worked into an interview on that tonsorial 
episode. 

On the monotony of our Broadway shows there 1s no 
need to dilate; the theme has been industriously worked, 
and the sameness has been (who would have thought it 
possible?) exaggerated; for there are occasional novelties, 
even in musical comedy. One theatrical custom, how- 
ever, I should like to touch upon: the practice of selling 
only the poorer seats at the box office and putting all the 
good ones on sale, at an increased cost, with agents who 
by the unsophisticated are often called “speculators.” It 
is not from the moral, nor from the social, but from the 
economic standpoint that such devious commerce is most 
reprehensible. Why should not the management simply 
add fifty cents to the price of desirable tickets, and pocket 
all the profit (which it generally needs badly enough), 
instead of sharing it with a needless middleman? The 
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number of customers who prefer to deal with an agent 
must be small indeed compared to the public that seeks 
the box office — only to be told that nothing is left but 
the back row, whereas, if it persists in buying, it finds the 
front third of the floor nearly empty. That is what hap- 
pens in the majority of cases: unless the piece is a howling 
success, the good seats are scarcely sold at all. It would 
almost seem that theatrical management is so committed 
to the policy of skinning people that it skins itself. 

Last winter a French company of some distinction 
came to Boston. Instead of engaging a theatre, the im- 
presario took the Opera House, which for actors accus- 
tomed to act and not to bellow was equivalent to out of 
doors. Then he charged six dollars for the orchestra 
chairs. Not satisfied with that, he refused to sell at the 
box office any of the front half of the floor. When I was 
told, at the opening of the sale, that there was nothing 
better than the eighteenth row, instead of going to the 
agency I bought a seat in the first row of the balcony, 
which could be had for three dollars. Although I was so 
far from the stage that I needed a powerful opera glass to 
see which character was speaking, I had the satisfaction 
of looking down on the vast emptiness of the floor. 

Some years before, a German opera company offered 
an al fresco performance of “Siegfried” in the Harvard 
Stadium. The original project was to use only the 
curved extremity of the magnet-shaped structure, a sec- 
tion which has been used, with some success, for other 
dramatic events. But the habit of cupidity was too 
strong. The stage was put at the remote end of the cir- 
cus, and the great gridiron was lined with chairs. The 
result was so strange as to be almost worth while. One 
heard the voices, very distant, accompanied only by a 
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feeble boom of brasses, the strings being completely in- 
audible. The overture, it will be remembered, begins 
with a considerable passage for stringed instruments. 
Our first impression, then, was that of a conductor doing 
a long set of calisthenic exercises, with no sound whatever, 
not even the faintest squeak, issuing from all his con- 
tortions. 

Titles of plays—and, indeed, of books—run in 
grooves. For some years we are deluged with the “blank- 
ing of blank” model: that is, the type of “The Shew- 
ing-up of Blanco Posnet,” Shaw’s one bad piece. I don’t 
know whether Blanco started it, but, if he did, he is re- 
sponsible for a good deal. Then there is the vogue of a 
caption taken from some irrelevant chance phrase in the 
dialogue: for instance, “Good Gracious Annabelle” or 
“Very Good Eddie.” A little more significant, because it 
suggests a far-away rumble of impending fate, is “Good 
Morning Judge” — a capital show, by the way, a clever 
adaptation of Pinero’s clever comedy, “The Magistrate.” 
On a still higher plane is the title “For the Love of Mike,” 
which contains a pun, the hero being a gentleman named 
Michael with whom all the ladies are (very justly) in love. 
Have you ever met an attractive husband wedded to an 
attractive wife, each admired by everyone else, yet each 
unsuited to the other? Such a pair is “The Misleading 
Lady” — the comedy and its name. The title is a gem, 
so is the piece; but no inner bond unites them. It would 
have been a great pity to lose either. I wish the author 
had written another play for his title and found another 
title for his play. 

In news-shop windows one sees, among dream books, 
courses in palmistry, manuals of etiquette, and recipes 
for exciting the tender passion, a little paper-covered 
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volume entitled “Drummers’ Yarns.” I have never 
bought it, but I know the yarns, having frequently heard 
them on trains, where they are the currency of the realm. 
Every drummer apparently knows them all, and tells 
them all if he has time. When I was a child I used to 
marvel at the men with the loud clothes and the loud 
voices, and wonder how they always knew that the 
colored waiter’s name was George. One of them, I re- 
member, had such a superb new green suit that he could 
not sit still, but kept up a ceaseless walking exhibition 
through the train. As he took his seat in the dining car, 
he glanced complacently about, conscious that all eyes 
were on him. You have already divined, no doubt, that 
a tragedy 1s impending, a downfall which will afford a 
“pride-goeth” moral to this tale. Even so. Picking up 
his napkin, our hero unfolds it with a jaunty flick out into 
the aisle. Fatal flick! The jaunty hand encounters 
George’s careful elbow — George, the soup-bearer. La 
commedia é finita! 

Once, as I approached a smoking compartment, I 
heard a mighty voice; within, I found a spruce-looking 
party, evidently a salesman, who was challenging every- 
body to guess how old he was. “‘Look at my eyes,” cried 
he; “look at my teeth!” And he disclosed a faultless 
mouthtul. No one cared to make a bid. At last an in- 
spiration came to me. “Take off your hat,” I suggested. 
Reluctantly he did so, revealing a dome bare as the 
Breithorn. “You are forty-nine,” I ventured. By a 
lucky chance, this estimate was correct, and the forty- 
niner sank into silence. 

The “smoker” saw another sight on a nocturnal trip 
from Columbus to New York. In that cosy corner, as I 
entered it with a friend, was a man who was setting up 
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drinks for all comers and beseeching them to stay for 
more. He was a gentleman of heavy, powerful build, 
about forty, I should say (I am not infallible as a guesser), 
smooth-shaven, rather handsome, with a strange look of 
mingled recklessness and care. He had beside him a dark, 
slender, rather silent companion, who seemed to keep a 
watchful eye on the hospitable one. They, with my friend 
and me and a couple of other travelers who happened in, 
settled down to a story-swapping night, to the accom- 
paniment of an endless chain of Scotch highballs, which 
our host insisted on keeping in motion. Thick and fast 
the yarns rolled out, wilder and wilder as the hours rolled 
on. It was a Thousand and One Nights crammed into 
one. Not until the approach of dawn did we finally con- 
vince our generous entertainer that we were as empty of 
tales as we were replete with Scotch. As we were with- 
drawing to our berths, the watchful companion whispered 
to me that his mate was on his way to the metropolis to 
learn, that day, whether a certain deal had made him a 
pauper or a multimillionaire. Half-crazed with anxiety, 
he was determined at any cost to keep his mind on other 
things during that dreadful night. I never learned his 
name, or how his adventure ended. 

Have you ever noticed that the male American never 
reads a book on a train? When he is not smoking or yarn- 
spinning or looking at a newspaper, he just sits and (let us 
hope) thinks. Once in a while he stoops to a story maga- 
zine; but to a book, never. Just pull one out, a real bound 
book, no matter how frivolous it be, and you will find 
yourself the object of hostile curiosity. Only women may 
read books without arousing suspicion. A man who opens 
one is presumably a foreigner, perhaps a Bolshevik; at 
best, a highbrow. Moderate highness of brow is excusa- 
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ble in the female but in her alone. Across the aisle from 
me sat, one day, a very young mother absorbed in the 
study of a volume called “The Care of Children’; the 
while, over her relaxed arm dangled her baby, sweeping 
the floor with its new-grown hair. 

Until some twentieth amendment shall prohibit to- 
bacco, our he-citizen will respond to the lure of the smok- 
ing car as instinctively as he reacts to the call of the wild. 
It is the only refuge of masculinity since the disappear- 
ance of the bar; for even the club has its ladies’ nights. 
The bar, like the “smoker,” used to have its stories, too, 
and its peculiar conventions; but mostly it furnished 
types. Some of them — some of its most finished prod- 
ucts — lingered sadly yet hopefully about the old places 
for a couple of years after the fonts had ceased to flow. 
Pathetic fidelity to an ideal! I am sure, from their ex- 
pression, that they were unalloyed idealists, and not, like 
Don Marquis’s Old Soak, merely continuing practition- 
ers. As to the barkeep, he has certainly found green pas- 
tures new, remote from the distilled waters; for he was a 
capable chap. There was Tom, who officiated at one of 
our popular hotels. Fine-looking, tall, smooth-faced, 
babylike in his pink and white complexion, polite yet 
with a faint air of distinguished ennui, a strict teetotaller, 
affable on occasion, but generally taciturn as behoves a 
discreet listener — what a down-look he must have had 
on the weaknesses of his sex! ‘‘Would you believe it, 
Tom?” moans a shabby, black-clad party of the crushed 
tragedian sort, with a battered stovepipe on his head and 
a week’s growth of stubble on his face. “My own son! I 
sent him to Tech, and spent four thousand dollars on his 
education, and now he don’t want me in the house. Four 
thousand dollars! When he got married, I went to live 
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with him, but his wife never liked me. You know what 
these women are. They turn a son against his own father. 
And I’d spent four thousand dollars on him. She kept 
intimating that I’d better go somewheres else; and after a 
couple of years, when they had one kid and another com- 
ing, my son, he told me himself that I must get out. And 
I'd spent four thousand dollars educating him at Tech. 
Well, after that, of course I was too proud to stay; but I 
used to drop in for meals and sometimes for a night or 
two. You see, I’d spent four thousand dollars on him. 
Well, this morning, when I called there, she comes to the 
door and tells me I must n’t never cross her threshold 
again. That’s what you get,” he adds bitterly, with a 
sardonic smile, “for spending four thousand dollars on 
your own son.” Tom all this while exhibits the absent- 
mindedly sympathetic look of a physician listening to the 
complaints of a querulous patient. 

At times, however, in congenial company, Tom might 
take the floor himself. ‘‘Gee, you’d ought to see the new 
Japanese cabaret they’ve put in at the Alhambra,’’ he 
may be saying to an admiring group across the counter. 
He has a soft tone and a suggestion of Irish accent. “The 
door tender has a Rooshan uniform that cost ninety-five 
dollars.” — “That’s more’n you’re gettin’, Tom,” pipes 
a short, fat man with a red face and a high voice, who, 
evidently dissatisfied with his position on the outskirts of 
the crowd, is eager to proclaim his intimacy with the 
speaker. “They tell me,” continues Tom, not noticing 
the interruption, “that he gets thirty-five a week.” — 
“That’s more’n you’re gettin’, Tom,” repeats the red- 
faced man. “Them Alhambra waitrusses is dressed like 
Fyetalians,” the imperturbable barkeep goes on. “They 
gets thirty a week besides what they can earn.” — 
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“That’s more’n you’re gettin’, Tom,” comes the plain- 
tive refrain. “They’s a lady orchestra from Paris that 
plays four nights a week. They gets two nights off.” — 
“That’s more’n you’re gettin’, Tom,” the sad voice 
echoes again. “It’s a good respectable joint and if anny 
guy tries to get fresh, before he knows ut he gets what’s 
comin’ to him.” — “That’s more’n you’re gettin’, Tom,” 
insists the tenor. 

Conversation is a fruit of the same social instinct that 
draws men to smoking cars and used to draw them to 
saloons. What is said matters little: the essence is the 
spirit of communion. When one baby howls, any other 
babies who may be in the vicinity set up a yell, just as all 
your other teeth ache out of sympathy for one which has 
areal grievance. Teeth, like babies, have the communal 
spirit. So have cocks, who crow responsively; and dogs, 
when they bark to one another from afar, with a sound 
like organized cheering, which is a phenomenon of the 
same nature. When I leave my house in the morning, 
and the grocer’s boy or perhaps the garbage-man says, 
“It’s a fine day,” I enthusiastically answer, “Great,” 
even though it be pouring. The words in themselves are 
of no significance; but their exchange is the contact that 
makes the circuit. It is a reminder of human solidarity, 
and as such is gratifying to both parties. ‘It’s a fine 
day,” really means, “You and I are fellow men in the same 
world, subject to the same fate, capable of the same pains 
and pleasures.”” And, unless one have some special reason 
for a Timon-like attitude, there is a deep satisfaction in 
such affirmation. We need the sympathy of our fellows, 
however self-sufficient we esteem ourselves. When my 
summer neighbors on the Maine coast exclaim, in a cold 
fog, as they often do, “Ain’t it a beautiful day!” one must 
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infer, not that they like foggy weather, but that they are 
glad, on any day, to renew companionship. Sometimes, 
indeed, they bethink themselves and add as a corrective, 
“Well, that is, a pretty good day”’; but this is the begin- 
ning of sophistication. 

Most conversation is not greatly above this level, as far 
as the exchange of definite ideas is concerned. Even when 
people are really trying to communicate something, each 
participant, instead of listening to his interlocutor, is 
generally thinking of what he himself will say as soon as 
he can seize an opportunity. Of course there still exist 
real conversers, artists who give and take, who keep up an 
interplay of phrases that pass at their full face value. In 
the days of our grandfathers there must have been many 
such mental gymnasts. Nowadays the profession is 
nearly extinct. A standing committee of which I am a 
member, a committee that does really important work 
and consists of supposedly competent men, hit upon the 
idea of using a dictaphone to perform the secretarial office 
of taking down its debates. We didit once. After hearing 
our first reel, we wanted no more. No babbling brook 
ever babbled as our record did. 

A learned society, to which I have long been attached, 
was accustomed in its early, self-conscious years, to have 
its discussions immortalized by stenographers. Proof- 
sheets of each speech were afterwards sent for correction 
to each respective speaker, who promptly and indig- 
nantly rewrote the whole, leaving scarcely a word stand- 
ing. Now, at one meeting the shorthand experts struck, 
and I, being the youngest and meekest person there, was 
elected to report proceedings. Having had no experience 
in stenography, I simply watched and listened, jotting 
down a few notes. Then, in the stillness of the night, I 
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composed the discourses as I thought the orators thought 
they had uttered them, soaring to the sublimest heights 
of Fourth of July eloquence. And the proof-sheets all 
came back without a change. 

No, our words oftenest are akin rather to the grunts 
and yowls of the hypothetical Homo Alalus than to the 
dialogues we find in plays and novels. In fact, they flow 
out like linotype, their emission being controlled by the 
mechanism of convention. The metropolitan can no more 
tread on your toes without saying, “I’m sorry,” or “Ex- 
cuse me,” or “My mistake,” than your country aunt can 
accept a “second help” of pie without the polite protes- 
tation, “I hope I ain’t a-robbin’ nobody.” Even the dis- 
tinctions between rus and urbs are vanishing; both are 

being absorbed by Main Street, and adopting identical 
phraseology. All models are being merged in the flivver. 
When one compares Babbitt’s dinner-party with Tri- 
malchio’s, one is struck by the high degree of differentia- 
tion in the ancient characters, beside the sameness of the 
modern. Old Roman life apparently offered, too, more 
subjects for discussion. Why have we so few? It not in- 
frequently happens that little groups of American uni- 
versity men have the pleasant duty of entertaining some 
foreign visitor of note; and on such occasions I have ob- 
served, not without mortification, that my compatriots, 
men of learning and letters, are wont to limit their con- 
versation, in the main, to two subjects, tobacco and drink. 
Assuredly it is not that they have no other interests. The 
restriction is due to an unwritten tabu which forbids 
mention of anything that deeply concerns the speaker. 
Liquor and cigars are safe. Just as we must have a fixed 
date on which all of us put on straw hats, and another for 
their simultaneous removal, lest someone be obliged to 
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make a decision for himself, so custom prescribes these 
two topics of conversation, matters of mild interest to all 
and of poignant interest to none. With an outlander one 
may refer also to the height of our buildings and the din 
of our streets. Ferrero, the Italian historian, once took 
all the wind out of the sails of a Cambridge company by 
maintaining that New York is not noisy: a quiet place, he 
called it, as compared with London and Paris. Such was 
the dismay that nobody, after that, could think of a suit- 
able remark, and the party broke up in silence. I put my 
foot in it with Ferrero. During a lecture just delivered by 
him I had admired the singular beauty of one passage, 
and I made a point of referring to it when I was intro- 
duced to him. “Yes,” said he, “I took that paragraph 
from Tacitus.” 

Of the two approved communal topics, the more pro- 
lific is alcohol, and many are the pathetic tales of its 
mysterious vanishing. Let me, like the coral insect, con- 
tribute the tragedy of my life to the general pile. How, 
piece by piece, the modest stock which with ant-like pru- 
dence I had laid away for the winter of our discontent — 
how that store rapidly and unaccountably dwindled, 
sometimes leaving a train of empty bottles tucked away 
in dark corners of my cellar, sometimes leaving no trace 
at all, there is no need to tell, for it is common experience. 
But the strange fate of my last survivor deserves com- 
memoration. One bottle of vermouth was left alone. 
That I nailed up in a heavy box, and locked the box in my 
cold closet. Still, I was not without apprehension. A 
presentiment of evil brooded over me, particularly when 
a gang of men came to do some necessary work in my 
cellar. Every ten or fifteen minutes I ran down to inspect 
the closed door, so heavy with responsibility. Suddenly, 
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looking out of my study window, I saw the workmen de- 
parting. With a catch in my throat, I precipitated my- 
self. No sooner had I reached the head of the stairs than 
my nostrils were greeted by a delicious aroma. On the 
cellar floor was a pool of vermouth, though the bottle was 
not visible; the cold closet door was forced; the box was 
open, and vacancy dwelt therein. I pursued and overtook 
the malefactors and accused them of the crime. They 
were callous, persistent in denial, scornfully indifferent 
even to my threat of the legal arm. Police Headquarters, 
however, responded promptly to the telephone call of 
distress, and sent to my rescue, without delay, Officer 
Michael McCarthy. He heard my tale, and having ex- 
amined the broken lock and the broken box, proceeded to 
discover in an ash barrel, under a lot of papers, the corpus 
delicti — the broken bottle. All these details he recorded 
in his notebook. Then he asked: “What might such a 
bottle of stuff be wort’?” Priceless now, I said, it cost, 
when purchased, a dollar and a half. “Well, what wud it 
be wort’ to you at the prisent time? Wud tin dahlers be a 
fair price for ut?” I assented. “Now,” said he, “I don’t 
believe thim fellers that took ut is reg’lar thieves. They 
was young fellers an’ thirsty an’ they took ut, without 
thinkin’ what they was doin’. Nivertheless, they’re 
guilty of breakin’ and enterin’ an’ petty larceny under 
the law. Just say the word an’ I’ll ring up the waggin. It 
might be, though, that they wud be willin’ to make resti- 
chootion. I’m not advisin’. It’s fur you to say. A word 
from you an’ I ring up the waggin. But if you t’ink the 
inds of justice wud be satisfied by restichootion, I’ll see 
what I cando. If ye don’t, it’s the waggin.”” It seemed to 
me, now that I was cooler, that neither I nor the “young 
fellers”” would be benefited by their incarceration; so I 
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voted for “restichootion.” Officer Michael McCarthy 
departed. In an amazingly short time he had the whole 
gang rounded up and lined at my back steps. “Here they 
are,” said the officer. ‘“They’s young fellers, first offinses, 
just as I t’ought, an’ they’s sorry fur wot they done, an’ 
they’s willin’ to make restichootion. I know the father of 
one of them, as good an’ kind a mon as iver was. If he 
knew wot his boy had done, he’d kill him. But if ye’re 
not satisfied with restichootion, just say the word, an’ 
we'll have the waggin.” I declared myself satisfied; and 
the young men, who had been listening sheepishly, fished 
from their respective pockets, with great alacrity, enough 
bills to make up the cost. I could n’t help thinking that 
it was a pitifully high price for a drink which they had not 
had; for in their haste they had dropped and smashed the 
bottle. “Now, boys,” said Michael McCarthy, “I want 
youse fellers to know that ye’re lucky to be dealin’ with 
such a kind gintleman. I’m sure ye’ll appreciate ut. If 
anny of youse was to be in trouble, I’m sure the first per- 
son ye’d be goin’ to wud be this kind gentleman that has 
let ye off so easy. An’ now, sir,” turning to me, “if you 
was to speak a few words to these boys an’ thin shake 
hands with them all round, to show there was no ill feelin’, 
I’m sure they’ll niver forget the lesson.” Never was 
speech more extempore than my brief harangue from the 
top of the back steps. After the handshaking, Michael 
McCarthy himself mounted the rostra. ‘Wan word 
more,” said he. “I want youse boys to remimber wot fools 
ye’ve been an’ wot a lucky escape ye’ve had, thanks to 
the kindness of this gintleman. What shall ut prahfut a 
mon if he gain the whole world an’ lose his own soul? 
That’s wot the good book says. Thim’s the words. But 
for youse boys the interpretation of thim words is this: 
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what in hell’s the use of gettin’ a drink if ye have to steal 
ut an’ feel like a goddom skunk?” After the withdrawal 
of the culprits, the orator said to me: “Thim boys won’t 
niver steal no more.” I thanked him, and, remembering 
things I had heard about police services, asked diffidently: 
“Can I do anything for you?” “Naw, sir, nothin’ at all. 
Only, if ye t’ink I done a good job I’d be grateful if ye’d 
let °em know at Headquarters.” I am happy to report 
that I have recently seen Officer Michael McCarthy em- 
ployed in regulating the gregarious instinct, exercising 
with tact and dignity the communal function of traffic cop. 


Chapter VII 


DELUSION 


Wahn! Wahn! 
Ueberall Wahn!— Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg. 

Dp» God make man in his own image, or did man 

make God after his? Shall we believe Genesis or 
Xenophanes? The question, embarrassing when applied 
to the Supreme Power, may be more comfortably turned 
upon lesser deities. For instance, take John Bull. Have 
the British fashioned John Bull out of their own charac- 
teristics; or has John Bull, as we see him in the pages of 
“Punch,” shaped the English conception of the English 
character, and to some extent modified that character 
itself? How or when John Bull was begotten, I do not 
know. Someone must have done it; for we no longer be- 
lieve in communal origins. He is the product of some in- 
dividual artist, perhaps Gillray. The Frankenstein who 
designed and breathed life into that stocky, round- 
headed, eighteenth-century squire little knew, I dare say, 
that he was creating a limited liability Jehovah who 
might influence, if not rule, the destinies of his tribe. 
Who can say how far the immanent presence of this 
bovine god has fostered a policy of unreasoning tenacity? 
Certain it 1s that the British are addicted to mental por- 
traiture of themselves as a nation of top-booted squires, 
bluff, downright, practical, slow but sure, unable to phi- 
losophize, but irresistible in muddling through; whereas, 
to the satirical Irish eye of Shaw they are just the con- 
trary — quick-witted, subtle, evasive, sophistical; and in 
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the estimation of their continental rivals, as all the world 
knows, they are a lot of mercenary hypocrites, cloaking 
in sanctimonious phrases an insatiable greed. 

Also there is Uncle Sam, or Brother Jonathan; for the 
two figures, whatever their origin, appear to have blended 
into one, as so often happens in mythology. He is the 
Yankee, shrewd, unconventional, slow-spoken, but 
quick-witted and humorous, kindly, but sharp in trade. 
This is a type — the Sam Slick or David Harum type — 
occasionally encountered in our domain, especially in 
New England, just as a flesh-and-blood fon Bull may 
once in a while be met in the Old Country. Unlike John 
Bull, however, he is an accredited representative of his 
nation abroad. With the kindliness omitted, he stands for 
the American as Europeans see him — the smart, un- 
couth dollar-chaser. We Americans, of course, know 
better than that. While admitting the smartness, we 
either deny the uncouthness or defend it as one hundred 
per cent independence, and we explain the dollar-chasing 
as love of excitement, not love of money. What we gen- 
erally do not know is that we are the most simple-minded, 
convention-bound people on the globe. This truth is 
equally hidden from Europeans, and that is why they are 
everlastingly baffled in their attempts to account for our 
seeming inconsistencies. It is simplicity, combined with 
a conventional warmth for liberty and a conventional 
sympathy for the under dog, that leads us to plunge 
whole-hearted and Quixotic into war with Mexico or with 
Spain or with Germany. It is convention, the convention 
of a guid pro quo, conjoined with blind simpleness, that 
makes us ask a big price for it afterwards, or at least a 
return of our money. In this latter mode of self-expres- 
sion, so unlovely in the judgment of the rest of the world, 
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can one not detect some trace of the contemplation of our 
national Divinity, some fear of offending the horse-trader 
Uncle Sam? 

I have said nothing of Miss Columbia or Mrs. Britannia 
because they are colorless postage-stamp images, differ- 
ing in no wise from each other or from Miss Italia or Mrs. 
Germania, except in some detail of external adornment 
and perhaps — just a trifle—in age. Yes, now I think 
of it, Miss Columbia is decidedly younger, less matronly 
than Mrs. Britannia. Still, she is not quite a débutante; 
nor is Mrs. Britannia to be identified with Mrs. Grundy. 
Both of them are said to rule the waves; but that will 
matter only poetically, if at all, when we shall have rati- 
fied the Freedom of the Seas. Even should said Freedom 
impair Columbia’s right to the title of Gem of the Ocean, 
it will not, I hope, prevent her from being a Happy Land. 
On the other hand, Britannia’s Sun Never Sets, a pecu- 
larity that correlates her (according to an ancient conun- 
drum) with a hen. Both— Britannia and Columbia, I 
mean — are estimable females, yet quite incapable of 
modifying the character, or even the dress, of the nations 
they impersonate. We cannot speak of either without 
thinking of posters. 

What a vogue the poster type of art enjoyed during the 
late war! France produced some beautiful and forceful 
ones; those of the other European countries, as far as I 
had a chance to judge, were violent enough, but ugly. 
The American posters were neither violent nor beautiful; 
they were an illustration of that union of simplicity and 
conventionality whereof mention has been made. In 
ante-bellum days, somehow the convention had become 
firmly established that a magazine cover (our national 
form of art) must be embellished with the portrait of a 
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pretty flapper, and our people were too simple to imagine 
that any other decoration was possible. Therefore, when 
the war came, our most industrious and successful paint- 
ers, who had so inured themselves to the fearful sym- 
metry of pretty misses that neither their immortal hand 
nor their immortal eye could frame aught else, regaled 
the public with a series of attempts to produce heroic 
allegorical females by sublimation of the simpering 
“gitly-girly”’ of the weeklies. 

France has no authorized pictorial impersonator like 
John Bull or Uncle Sam, nor even one in the same class 
with Columbia or Britannia, although of course we often 
enough see a feminine personification of Gallia allegorized 
according to the particular artist’s conception. The 
French are more given to abstract thinking than we 
“Anglo-Saxons” are; also, general belief to the contrary, 
they have more plain common sense. Perhaps that is 
why, possessing a very clear idea of their national charac- 
teristics, they do not embody them in a stereotyped 
figure. The French tribal Divinity has no brazen image. 
I use the word “brazen” with no intention of casting re- 
flections on either John Bull or Uncle Sam — I need not 
say, on Miss Columbia or Mrs. Britannia. Now, what 
are the French as they see themselves? The British 
notion of them, which has been more or less accepted by 
other peoples, and especially by our own, is so familiar 
that it scarcely needs to be formulated: they are quick, 
intelligent but unpractical, vain, excitable, talkative, 
emotional, and immoral. This is not much like the home 
market valuation, which would retain only the first two 
adjectives, and would amend by substituting for all the 
rest: chivalrous, disinterested, brave, truthful, industri- 
ous. A generation or so since, the native estimate would 
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have contained also the epithet “gay,” which has now 
been dropped by common consent, and might appro- 
priately be replaced by “‘serious.”” Which judgment, the 
British or the Gallic, is nearer the fact, the Great War has 
shown. While the actual France, like the little hero at’ 
the dike, was staying the flood, who knows how much she 
was sustained by the thought of an abstract France, all 
chivalry and courage? In one of their marches, perhaps 
in more than one, the French soldiers clearly saw Jeanne 
d’Arc riding at their head. After all, may not she, the 
peasant heroine, be the real French companion piece to 
John Bull and Uncle Sam? 

Let us return to our own Samuel, and consider some of 
the articles of faith that appertain to his worship. A col- 
lege paper, at the time of a census of religious sects in its 
constituency, published the following limerick, which I 
quote from memory: 

When asked his belief, a Law student 
Replied in a way most imprudent, 
“My creed can be writ 


In brief form, and to wit: 
In the Law and the Profits.” Poor student! 


To the malevolent foreigner it might appear that the 
credo of the Samites was even briefer than that, being 
restricted to the second of the two items. Surely a venera- 
tion of the Law is not characteristically Samitic. Not even 
the hundred-per-centest among us could make that claim, 
unless he had his fingers crossed. No, Law is not in our 
catechism. But I ama bit dubious about Profits, also, as a 
fundamental article. Of course I mean the Major Profits; 
the Minor Profits, with us, cut no figure whatever, large 
as they may loom in the penurious Old World. I do not 
deny that we appreciate Profits, especially if the Major be 
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raised to a superlative; no one who has followed a tariff 
debate in the Senate can doubt it. Nevertheless I am 
dubious about recognizing them as the very basis of our 
cult. Such recognition would imply a singular degree of 
covetousness, and the Samite is no more covetous than 
the Bullite or any other Ite. Indeed, he is conspicuously 
free from avarice, the freest of spenders and of givers. He 
does value Profits immensely; yet he values them not for 
possession, but for proof — proof of success, proof of 
superior smartness. Profits are a by-product of business, 
and business is the great American sport. 

“I should have said,’ objects the hypothetical ob- 
jector, “that baseball was the great American sport.” 
That is where the hypothetical objector is wrong — as, 
indeed, he always is; he exists for no other purpose. No, 
baseball is not an American sport, it is the American re- 
ligion. Baseball, and football, too, are by the Children 
of Sam never played for play; they are played and 
watched in dead earnest, with a high seriousness to which 
the Samite is otherwise a stranger. Would you see him at 
sport, go to his office and admire the zip and the zest of 
his financial play. There is exhilaration, there excite- 
ment, there forgetfulness of reality. By contrast, behold 
the pomp and solemnity of a football function, where, as 
at high church service, the individual is lost in the com- 
munal sentiment, and even the cheering is organized into 
responsive decorum. One may freely jest at commerce, 
one may safely criticize matters ecclesiastical, one may, in 
some circles, express disbelief in God and immortality; 
but nowhere in this broad land is it permissible to speak 
flippantly of the diamond or the gridiron. Why, I know 
many excellent people who regarded the recent exposure 
of the double dealing of the Nines as a far greater calam- 
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ity than the World War; the bottom had dropped out of 
their faith, they had lost even the will to believe. A stu- 
dent journal, I remember, once devoted a leading article 
to the excoriation of a professor who in friendly mood had 
casually inquired of one of his pupils: “By the way, what 
game is on, this afternoon?”’ A harmless enough remark, 
think you? Listen: “How is it possible for such a thing to 
happen in our midst? How is it possible for a great Uni- 
versity to retain for one day in its Faculty a man so self- 
absorbed, so ignorant of University interests?” Thus 
ululated the juvenile Jeremiah; and if he did not add, 
“Mine eyes do fail with tears, my bowels are troubled, my 
liver is poured upon the earth,” it was only because he was 
more copiously filled with the spirit than with the letter. 

Intense amusement is followed by drowsy reaction. An 
afternoon of hot tennis is seldom a prelude to an evening 
of cool study. In a word, sport is fatiguing. Hence the 
expression, “tired business man.” I used to wonder why 
he was tired, and what tired him. When I tracked him to 
his lair, as I sometimes had occasion to do, I generally 
found him sitting in a swivel armchair, smoking a big, 
black cigar, and either turning over the pages of an auto- 
mobile catalogue or talking automobiles with a business 
friend. Never anything but automobiles, with the possi- 
ble exception (in the late spring) of motor boats. The 
question arises, what did the American business man talk 
about before there were any automobiles or any motor 
boats? Golf came still later. In those early days, when 
“the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep” (italics not mine), were there 
other possible and legitimate topics? Here is room tor 
speculation. Unfortunately, speculation is useless, tor I 
am old enough to know the answer. He talked not at all. 
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Save for the formulz of his business, he never opened his 
head. He took his sport in silence, like Mr. Spragg — or 
whatever was the name of Undine’s father in Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s novel. It was not that he had no tongue; but he had 
nothing to talk about. Now he has automobiles, and he 
talks. 

This absence of anything to talk about, or to think 
about — the unfurnished state of his garret — may ex- 
plain the Samite’s whole-hearted devotion to his one 
sport, business, and his apparent worship of profits. The 
pursuit of profits has probably been due, and still may be 
due, in large measure, to the lack of other interest. In 
overseas countries, where people are really taught some- 
thing at school, and are surrounded by reminders of past 
romance, they have an assortment of rudimentary ideas 
and an inkling of things worth while outside their daily 
routine. In France, for example, the ambition of a trades- 
man is to retire early on a moderate income, and spend 
the rest of his life attending lectures, visiting museums, 
reading books, and growing a garden. Can you imagine 
the American tired business man yearning to attend lec- 
tures, or attending them at all, unless dragged thither by 
his wife? We know what he prefers to attend; we knew it 
long before it became a moss-covered joke. 

To “musical comedy” (the best example I know of 
lucus a non lucendo) 1 have no generic objection. Fre- 
quently I indulge in it myself, though neither a business 
man nor habitually tired. There are all sorts of musical 
comedies, good and bad, just as there are all sorts of 
people; although, to be sure, the bad “girl and music 
shows”’ are a good deal worse than any bad people I have 
ever met. I mean stupider and more tiresome. The same 
thing is true, however, of the highest-browed plays. It is 
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a mistake to stratify the drama in a hierarchy, poetic 
tragedy at the top, then prose tragedy and serious 
comedy, next light comedy and comic opera, followed by 
farce and musical comedy (what has become of Hoyt’s 
delectable “farce comedy”’?), with burlesque at the 
bottom; and to expect us, the public, to reverence each 
type in accordance with its position in the critical scale. 
That reminds me of the popular edition of Buffon’s “Nat- 
ural History,” wherein each animal is assigned to his 
proper social status, the lion first, as king of the beasts. 
For years the mute, patient audience has been scourged 
with scorpions by critics and dramatists for its low taste, 
its indifference to the higher forms of art. After all, the 
dumb driven public is an essential factor in dramatic pro- 
ductivity, and has a right to some pleasure for its pretty 
heavy expense — a right, in short, to go some of the time 
to the shows it likes. What it likes, in general, is a good 
thing of its kind, without much preference as to the kind. 
It enjoys a good musical comedy more than a mediocre 
tragedy in verse; and so do I. It flocks to Shakspere and 
Sheridan, and is encouragingly appreciative of the an- 
nual output of ambitious new plays, provided they have 
distinct merit. I must confess, however, that it is often 
unduly appreciative of a poor thing, if poverty be re- 
deemed by a grand thrill, a big laugh, or a brilliant piece 
of acting. 

So were our fathers and our grandfathers, who went 
into ecstasies over worse plays than the worst that ever 
make their way to the stage in our time. I have little © 
patience with the whine over the decline of our theatre. 
We are low enough, in all conscience, but no lower than 
our ancestors. Where, nowadays, where in the wide 
world can you find a playas silly as “The Silver Spoon,” or 
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“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or “The Two Orphans,” or “Ten 
Nights in a Bar-Room”’? Echo answers: only in the mov- 
ing pictures. Unjustly do we revile the “movies”; they 
have become a receptacle for nearly everything dramatic 
that is worthy of the wastebasket, leaving the legitimate 
stage by so much refined. The once famous dramas just 
enumerated illustrate my preceding statement. “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” and “The Two Orphans” are compounds 
of thrills; “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room” alternates the 
big thrill with the big laugh; “The Silver Spoon” was 
lifted out of its sphere by the never-to-be-forgotten per- 
formance of Jefferson Scattering Batkins by William 
Warren, as Sothern’s Lord Dundreary uplitted the crude 
“American Cousin.” For considerably more than half a 
centenary cycle I have been a silently persistent member 
of the aforesaid patient public, and I can testify that the 
sixties and seventies of the last century put up with worse 
plays and worse actors than the twentieth century could 
bear. To be sure, there were compensations: old master- 
pieces, I think, were more continuously on the planks; 
stock companies, made up of versatile comedians, were 
more numerous; and here and there emerged a tragedian 
superior to any of ours. It is open to question, however, 
whether a Shaksperian production with Booth sur- 
rounded by sticks and dummies represents a higher artis- 
tic level than the same piece played by a starless troupe 
all fairly and evenly proximate to adequacy. The old 
style turned the classics into one-man or one-woman ex- 
hibitions. Perhaps the master so intended them, since, as 
Jack Chapman has pointed out, he named his tragedies. 
after the leading characters. All the same, I have my 
doubts. The tragedy of my boyhood was a succession of 
antagonistic shudders, now a shudder of exaltation, now 
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a shudder of disgust; to-day I no longer shudder at all; 
but sit in serene semi-satisfaction, with more thought of 
Shakspere and less thought of his interpreters. Nearly 
abolished is one intolerable nuisance of my middle period 
as a theatre-goer: the interminable waits, due to over- 
elaborate realistic scenery, when I used to forget, be- 
tween one act and another, whether the piece was “Ham- 
let” or “Macbeth.” And as the waits grew longer with 
increase of setting, so much shorter grew the text, until it 
really mattered little what the play was supposed to be. 
Now, with dependence on artistic lighting and suggestive 
_Tather than pictorial sets, scene-shifting is reduced, and 
the text is coming back. A new peril, indeed, has arisen, 
in the desire of the esthetic stage-setter to wag the dram- 
atist, or even to swing him off altogether; but that pre- 
tension is likely to perish soon of its own extravagance. For 
Shakspere, as we have had opportunity to see, the best 
background is an unobtrusive and almost changeless stage. 

Returning to our fathers, — in memory, of course, not 
in mortality, — we may recall that they had no musical 
comedy. But what had they instead, to lure and beguile 
the tired business man? Burlesque, “bald-headed bur- 
lesque,” as it was sometimes denominated. If anyone 
thinks that musical comedy is bad, let him remember 
burlesque, with its congeries of puns and its “amazon 
marches”; or, if he is too young to have known it in all its 
glory, let him believe the experienced Robert. It was 
usually written in verse, an uninterrupted scintillation of 
such gems as this: 


Tama Pashaw, and I love her pashaw-nately. 


Sometimes, however, Metre was obliged to stand aside 
for Wit, as witness: 
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What seek you, Sir? 
I am seeking the Sea-King. 


A quotation from a piece called “The Sea-King.” This 
would not be so bad, were it not for the fact that we used 
to think it good. Indeed, we could not admit the possibil- 
ity of anything funnier than “Evangeline,” in past, 
present, or future. Eheu! I saw a revival of it, long after- 
ward; and I recognized that years were fleet. Reader, if 
you cherish a fond memory of “ Evangeline,” or any other 
ancient laugh-raiser, beware of a revival. I wish someone 
had given me this advice in time; although I dare say it 
would have done no good. For, all undaunted by one 
disillusionment, I hopefully attended a resuscitation of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” with the original “gay, trisking, 
frolicking Lydia Thompson” of my boyhood. From that, 
in desperation, I proceeded to a renewal of “The Babes in 
the Wood,” in which I, myself, in undergraduate days, 
had once enacted the réle of the Second Ruffian. Let the 
little birds cover them with leaves! 

No one need tell me that the public, indulgent though 
it be, is not more discriminating now than it was forty or 
fifty years ago. If we do not rush to every play that is 
meant to uplift the stage, consider, pray, how many 
hands are trying to uplift it, and how uncomfortably high 
it would be, for the spectators in the front row, if all those 
hands were successful. At a time when a third of the 
people in society are endeavoring to write the great 
American drama, and another third are more than ready 
to act it, the remnant is clearly insufficient to furnish au- 
diences for all. Besides, one has a certain delicacy, a cer- 
tain reluctance to intrude on the failure of an ambitious 
undertaking; for most of these undertakings, however 
well intended, must be failures. If an evening at vaude- 
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ville or farce or moving pictures turns out ill, one regrets 
only the loss of time and money: these are commercial 
ventures, like an auction; there is no sense of mortifica- 
tion, no sharing in the distress which we suppose the 
author to feel, or judge that he ought to feel. Few experi- 
ences are more paintul than listening to a strained effort 
that misses the mark, be it a grandiloquent speech, an 
impassioned song, or a nearly great play. One person can 
stand only about so much of it; and, as I said, there are 
not enough of us to go round. 

There is another excuse for absentees. We have been 
fooled too often by the high-brow critic, or by the literary 
barker. A piece that has been lauded to the skies, her- 
alded as the long-awaited, never-equaled, and never-to-be 
surpassed quintessence of dramatic artistry, turns out to 
be nothing but the fad of a few months, snatched up for 
novelty’s sake, because it was Russian or Danish or 
Irish, or just “different,” and forgotten the next season. 
The attitude of the professional reviewer is necessarily 
diverse from that of ordinary spectators; what he most 
cares for is a chance to say something that he has not said 
too many times before. Some years ago there was run- 
ning in New York, in an out-of-the-way theatre, a play 
whereof knowing people spoke only with gentle sighs, a 
play which, like a mystic shrine, drew daily silent pil- 
grimages of the elect. It had a Scriptural title and a for- 
eign author, and was acted by a foreign genius whose 
name sounded not unlike a novel by Maupassant. I was 
on tiptoe until I could see it. Would I were tiptoeing 
still! Alas, it was nothing but familiar theatrical clap- 
trap, venerable triangle junk, with a minutely realistic 
first act, a preposterously melodramatic third, and a 
second that rivaled in length and stupidity the deadliest 
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burlesque. The lauded performer was a clever Hebrew 
with an alien accent, whose acting was all in tiny bits — 
the sort of thing which, in an interesting play, would suit 
a “little theatre.” 

Little theatres remind me of a chronic disadvantage 
against which American drama has to contend: the undue 
size and muffling architecture of most of our playhouses. 
Our actors either have to shout themselves out of all 
semblance of humanity, as they used to do in the good old 
days, or remain unheard by a great part of the audience, 
as they generally do at present, at least in Boston. A few, 
like Francis Wilson, or George Arliss, or De Wolf Hopper, 
develop elocutionary skill; but most of them give it up. A 
natural result is that on our stage the text loses much of 
its importance, and miming, costuming, scenic effect be- 
come chief factors. Undoubtedly one reason for the prev- 
alence of musical comedy is that the public, except the 
frequenters of the first six rows of the orchestra, finding 
itself unable to hear, turns to a form of entertainment in 
which hearing is a secondary matter. Very secondary, 
even tertiary, has it become in our most popular vocal 
amusements, be they Revues, Follies, Scandals, or Pass- 
ing Shows. Some interval-filling text there is, provided 
by a syndicate of authors; but it is the kind of text one 
might expect from a company of practically-minded 
writers who knew the product of their muse was destined 
to be inaudible. 

In the general muteness, the audience seizes avidly on 
any little word that may reach its consciousness, and 
makes the most of that. Such words are apt to be ejacu- 
lations, especially oaths. The cleverest of American dram- 
atists, in a magazine article on play-writing, once listed 
the things that never fail to make an American audience 
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laugh; among them, I remember, was “hearing a woman 
swear.” That was before the ““my Gawd” female had 
become an established type on our boards. Why, only 
two years since, one of the pet plays of the intellectuals 
was carried largely by the ““my Gods” of a respectable 
middle-aged Irishwoman. On Wednesday matinées, I 
have discovered, the swearer need not be a woman; a 
feminine audience reacts nearly or quite as vigorously to 
masculine profanity. Last winter but one, on a Wednes- 
day afternoon I went to see a literary melodrama written 
by an old acquaintance of mine. I often choose Wednes- 
day because it is an unpopular day and therefore I can 
usually be sure of a front seat, sometimes at a reduced 
‘price. This Wednesday, however, was different: the play 
had made a hit, the house was packed with women, and 
the best I could get was a place right in the middle of a 
first balcony which seemed to have a depth of about a 
mile. Among the thousands there congregated, I was, as 
far as my eye could reach, the only man. Judging from 
the little I could hear of it, the piece was an excellent play 
for anyone who liked that kind of play; and it seemed to 
be admirably acted. But its success, at least in my part 
of the house, was assured by a male character who twice 
said “hell” and once poured himself a highball. At each 
“hell” the fair auditors in my vicinity shrieked with 
mirth; at the highball episode their joy was so unconfined 
that they would have fallen from their chairs, had they 
not been so tightly packed. Then I wondered why any- 
body as shrewd as the author should have taken the 
trouble to write even as good a play as he had written. 
Once before — a good many years before — I had vi- 
brated in unison with a surrounding multitude of the 
gentler sex. It was at a lecture, an address by an im- 
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mensely liked professional lecturer whom I shall call 
Grey. I wanted to study his style and discover, if possi- 
ble, the secret of his popularity; perhaps, too, someone 
had given me a ticket. At any rate, there I was, in the 
front row. Three thousand hearers were present, so the 
papers said; and I can easily believe it. In the vast hall 
were two men, Mr. Grey on the platform and I at his feet. 
I have ever since felt a bond of fellowship between Mr. 
Grey and myself; also a glow of gratitude, not merely for 
his interesting and instructive discourse, but more, infi- 
nitely more, for his masculine presence. Like a tall life- 
saver on an ocean shore, he held out his hand; and I was 
not totally submerged. Now, as I have said, he talked 
well — clearly, coherently, and sensibly, with extraordi- 
nary volubility but without redundance. He did not 
cater to the femininity of his public: never did he say 
“damn” or “hell.”” Once, however, he did casually men- 
tion, with just a shade of self-consciousness in his flitting 
smile, an occasion when he had seated himself at a saloon 
table and called for a glass of beer. Then it was that I 
heard a subdued undulating murmur, as of many waters, 
and felt a tremor of mingled horror and delight creep 
through my 2999 companions. 

Parenthetically, before dropping the drama, I improve 
the occasion to say that Bostonians would be justified in 
boycotting their theatres altogether, until the managers 
shall have given up their present habit of announcing the 
hour of the show fifteen to twenty minutes in advance of 
the time they really expect to begin. Sometimes it is as 
much as thirty minutes. They nearly all do it; and they 
do it whenever, as frequently happens of late, the enter- 
tainment is a short one, evidently with the intention of 
masking its brevity. To add to the illusion, they elongate 
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the entr’actes. Metropolitan theatres are far less guilty of 
such foolery: they advertise different opening hours 
(mostly pretty late ones, for a Bostonian) according to 
the length of the performance, and often try to stick to 
them. The provincial assumption seems to be that a 
Rube who has paid his price will want to sit in his chair 
for a fixed period, whether anything is doing or not, and 
will demand his money back if he gets out early. The 
fact is that most shows are too long, anyhow; and almost 
any chair is preferable, for comfort, to a theatrical seat. 
Besides, most people’s time has a sentimental, if not a 
pecuniary value, and they hate dearly to be cheated out 
of it. I, for one, have often been so embittered as to ab- 
stain from the theatre for weeks at a stretch. The only 
folks not maddened by the waste are a bevy of chocolate- 
eating flappers who are apparently satisfied with any ac- 
commodations where they can gabble and gobble. 

By some occult association, the euphony of that last 
phrase reminds me of Christmas cards. In Yule’s name, 
why is it that Christmas cards cannot be manufactured 
without a drivel of doggerel either boldly displayed on 
the front or lurking on the inside? It is the same with 
Easter cards. You go into the shop, intending to requite 
the numerous friends and foes who have favored you the 
season previous. At that time, haply, you had saved 
from the flood of cards then received those which had no 
name inscribed, thinking to use them for the next return; 
but meanwhile you probably had forgotten which card 
came from whom, and, fearing lest you send back to 
Madame X the same missive she had picked out for your- 
self, you deem it more prudent to select a full new outfit. 
Into the shop you go, then, where you are bewildered by 
the abundance of pretty designs, many of them really 
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beautiful and appropriate, at prices to suit any purse. 
One after another you admire and select, and are about to 
purchase, when your eye catches something like this: 


My loving wish hopes Christmas may 
For thee be e’en a happy day 
And speed thee on the New Year’s way. 


Lucky you are, indeed, if your eye catches it before you 
have bought the thing and taken it home. With growing 
frenzy you turn from card to card, holding to verseless- 
ness as your first criterion. At last you discover one 
marred only by prose, perhaps to this effect: “May this 
Christmastide reawaken your heart’s desire, and may 
the New Year renew your sweet thoughts of me.” 
This on the card you had intended for your landlord! 
Who on earth, or in the waters under the earth, is re- 
sponsible for all this slush? You feel like the lover in 
Gilbert’s Bab Ballad, who was instructed by his Elvira to 
find the poet of her confectionery mottoes. Does any- 
body want it; and, if not, why must we have it? Most 
people, I find, are now driven to eschew the ready-made 
card altogether and have their seasonal greetings made to 
order. A fortune awaits the stationer who shall dam the 
flow of sentiment and put on the market a pictorial card 
barren of prose or poetry, or with nothing more explicit 
than the traditional “A Merry Christmas” or “A Happy 
New Year.” 

An abominable suspicion insinuates itself. Can it be 
that women, the promoters of profanity on the stage, are 
also promoting profanity in civil life by the profanation 
of our Christmas cards? It seems an unworthy sugges- 
tion, yet, after all, we men really know very little about 
women, and what we do know, for the most part, is worse 
than dubious. To be sure, we have had long and ample 
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opportunity to observe, and interest has never flagged. 
But in this all-important matter, as in so many others 
of less moment, we are blinded by preconception, the 
mother of error. When we contemplate a fellow creature, 
we see him or her not directly, but through the medium 
of preconceived ideas. These notions are derived from 
tradition, or, in literate society, from reading. Literature, 
a great simplifier and classifier, has divided mankind into 
types, which live, marry, and perpetuate themselves 
from book to book and from play to play. The charac- 
ters presented by a novelist or a dramatist are seldom 
copied straight from real people, still seldomer created 
outright from whole cloth. Rather are they begotten for 
him by characters in antecedent fiction. Even when he 
thinks he is picturing a specific neighbor, it is ten to one 
that he is simply assimilating that neighbor to one of the 
Imaginary personages who form the stock of his trade. 
Often we call our acquaintances inconsistent, and marvel 
at their incompatibilities: what we really mean is that 
they are not true to type, as we have conceived the type; 
they do not exactly fit the standard suit of temperament 
with which we have clad them. Of course they do not; 
nobody looks like a composite photograph. 

Now, the authors of fiction being nearly all masculine, 
the male characters born in the world of imagination, and 
evolved according to the laws of heredity and natural 
selection, bear some resemblance to real men. A literary 
fellow has an inside view of at least one man, and there- 
fore some insight into similar specimens of his sex; and 
so it has always been since invention began. When he 
comes to the female of the species, however, he has no 
such corrective, and the result is a fancy portrait, a rep- 
resentation of woman, or a woman, as he would like to 
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think she is, or as he believes she ought to be or ought not 
to be (according to the School of Art to which he belongs). 
Hence we inherit, and bear stamped in our minds, certain 
forms of femininity derived not from real womanhood, 
but from the brain of the male. In one or another of these 
moulds we mentally recast the flesh-and-blood females we 
meet, and are shocked at the number of non-conformists 
and the high degree of variability. La donna é mobile, 
Varium et mutabile semper Femina, assumes a new sense. 

How close to truth these pseudo-feminine types are, we 
cannot tell. Are women really more romantic and senti- 
mental, more unpractical and dependent than men? I 
greatly doubt it, but dare not assert; everyone’s experi- 
ence is limited. Perhaps the book-woman is romantic 
only because romantic man-authors would like to have 
her so. We might draw some inference from analogy, had 
we a long line of he-models constructed by she-writers; 
but, as I have said, authoresses have always hitherto been 
scarce, in comparison with authors. Now that they are 
multiplying, their products may in time throw light on 
the problem, unless they simply take over both the mas- 
culine and the feminine manikins handed down to them. 
Looking at the past, we must throw out George Eliot, 
whose mind was as masculine as her pseudonym. Let us 
turn rather to the Brontés, or to Jane Austen. In Roch- 
ester we have the male as conceived by a romantic 
spinster; in Heathcliff we have another conception, by an 
equally romantic maiden of more athletic temper. Mr. 
Darcy reveals a more matter-of-fact lady’s idea of the 
eternal masculine. May we add the fascinating Marsh of 
“The Brimming Cup”? The investigation thus suggested 
would have to be carried far; but, if we sum up as far as 
we have gone, we get this proportion: as Rochester, 
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Heathcliff, and Darcy are to normally existent men, so, 
probably, are the heroines of man-made fiction to the 
women who live, breathe, and have their being outside of 
books. Yet all these living and breathing females are in- 
terpreted by us in terms of the bookish heroines, stand- 
ardized by masculine fancy, and removed only a few 
stages from the allegorical Miss Columbia and Mrs. 
Britannia whom I was discussing before I began to 
digress. 

For my digression I make no apology, discursiveness 
being a privilege of the essay. I do apologize, however, to 
Miss Columbia for my curt dismissal of her as a colorless 
allegory. Pale symbol though she be, she stands for 
something real, something worth cherishing, despite our 
naturally antipathetic reaction to the pyrotechnics of 
public men at election time: she stands for love of coun- 
try. Love is blind; and in time of stress the Columbian 
lover’s refrain turns to “Columbia right or wrong” — a 
maxim abominable to the impartial internationalist, the 
emotionless moralist, the perpetual pacifist. Yet it rep- 
resents the highest flight of altruism to which humanity 
can to-day attain. Fondness for family — that is, for 
one’s own spouse and children — is the only other potent 
antidote to selfishness; and that is too close to self to be 
called really altruistic. Men are no longer willing, in the 
aggregate, to sacrifice everything for religion or for clan 
or for chief; they are not yet ready, and perhaps never 
will be, to subordinate all their own interests to pure 
principle, to universal benevolence, or to the advance- 
ment of a whole class of society. Let us hesitate before 
condemning the only general remedy left in our pharma- 
copceia. Those who reject it are apt to be afflicted with 
bitterness of mouth and sourness of belly. Sometimes 
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they seem to have extended Christ’s precept: ill content 
with loving their enemies, they also hate their friends. 
Not all of them, to be sure — I will not be unjust; nor any 
of them, perhaps, all the time. But they do take an un- 
holy delight in pointing out Miss Columbia’s pug nose or 
wide mouth at the moment when to all others she looks 
sublimely beautiful. 

Grotesque, uncouth is the form that patriotism often 
takes. Love merely brings out the latent poetry that is in 
each man; it cannot create poetry where there was none. 
The doughboy who knew Columbia only as Gawd’s 
Country, the abstraction either of Main Street or of the 
Great White Way, had a less artistic fancy than the don- 
homme who imagined the Pucelle; but each had his 
vision, such as it was, a vision that inspired him to give 
himself for something not himself. Is such vision worth 
the price? The answer is not simply “yes” or “no”; it 
depends on the vision and the price. 

In ordinary prosaic times our affection for Miss Colum- 
bia is fairly constant, though not heroic. To her we at- 
tribute certain virtues which justify our regard. Do we 
admire her because she possesses these qualities, or does 
she possess them because we admire her? What lover can 
truly answer that question about his beloved? Be that as 
it may, whether she reveals them to us or we bestow them 
on her, Columbia is endowed with the twin graces of De- 
mocracy and Industry. Combative twins they are, con- 
genitally antagonistic, like Jacob and Esau; yet Columbia 
hates neither. Which is Jacob, then, and which Esau, we 
cannot infer from Columbia’s attitude; we must deduce it 
from their conduct. In early days, unlike their Scrip- 
tural prototypes, Industry and Democracy got on fairly 
well together. Neither, as yet, was conspicuous for its 
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works; but both were interesting, Industry for its promise 
of great things it was to do, Democracy for its assertion 
of what it meant to be. As time went on, and Industry 
developed from childhood into maturity, it revealed it- 
self as the Jacobite of the twain, for it throve at the ex- 
pense of Esau. Poor Democracy, none too robust at the 
outset, faded and faded as Industry grew big, and now 
can only smile a sickly, cynical smile when it recalls its 
youthful claims of freedom and equality. 

In Columbia’s opinion the best tonic for Democracy 
is Education. First administered straight and bitter in 
the form of Little Red Schoolhouse, the remedy to-day 
goes sugar-coated, disguised under the seductive names 
of Kindergarten, Open Air School, Country Day School, 
University. Nay, other drugs, once quite dissociated 
from Education, now lay claim to the same medicinal 
properties. I do not mean the Pulpit, whose claims have 
grown wofully timid; I mean the Press and the Stage. 
Ask any journalist: he will tell you that the most potent 
educational force in America is the Newspaper. To be 
. told that the Theatre is the great modern educator, you 
do not need to ask anyone. Of course, it is a sign of pros- 
perity to have so full a medicine chest; but is it a sign of 
health? An old-fashioned practitioner cannot help won- 
dering what is to be the effect of such diverse doses, es- 
pecially as he is never quite sure of the efficacy of any one 
of the prescriptions. 

Let us look first at the newer claimants: On the Stage 
I have already touched, but it did not then occur to me to 
treat it as an Educator. Is it, or can it be? The “movies”. 
might be used as an auxiliary in education, and some- 
times they are; but nearly always their function. is to 
uneducate, to produce an impression of unreality, an ac- 
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ceptance of topsy-turvydom, a delusion that the world is 
just the opposite of what it actually is. How about the 
“real people” theatre? I have, to be sure, said a word in 
behalf of musical comedy, which occupies most of our 
stages — but not as an educative influence. Here no ar- 
gument is needed. Still less should I commend the “bed- 
room farce” or the “crook play.” Not much is left. To 
be sure, once in a while Sothern or Mantell comes along, 
with Shakspere, and offers free matinée tickets to school- 
children; that is a chance not to be neglected, but there is 
not enough of it to constitute an Education. It must be 
that the boosters of the drama are referring to the “high- 
brow play.” Of course they are; I should have thought of 
that before. Well, what does the uplift movement offer? 
We see one branch of intellectual stagedom running off 
altogether into light and color, getting ready, I expect, to 
effect a merger with the clavilux. That will not do; it is 
pretty, but too narrow for a foundation. The other prin- 
cipal branch is turning out genuine plays — a good many 
of them — every year; yet I fear they are hardly a sub- 
stitute even for the Country Day School. A piece that is 
neither amusing nor edifying, however it may titillate 
the sensitive zsthetic soul, is out of all harmony with 
both styles of education — with the old style, which 
aimed at edification, and with the new style, which 
promises amusement. 

We Americans are naturally proud of our journalism, 
which has received high praise for its news-collecting 
energy. One ingredient it seems to have lost, in the 
course of the last generation: namely, the editor, who 
used to be a really important factor. I suppose, however, 
that his disappearance is a necessary step in the develop- 
ment of the world-embracing octopus. As the arms grew 
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and grew and grew, the directing brain at the centre had 
to shrivel and fade away. Such is the march of progress. 
At present we are considering the Press only as an Edu- 
cator. Let us pick up a typical sheet and guess what the 
public may learn from it. Three lessons are plainly indi- 
cated: verbosity, repetition, and confusion. On the front 
page, let us say, twelve topics are started, such matters as 
are best calculated to catch the eye. If the reader wishes 
to follow any one of them beyond the initial stage, he has 
to track it laboriously through a maze of advertisements 
— a task which few indeed have time and patience to per- 
form. It must be understood that the mechanism which 
has replaced the editorial brain has two directing prin- 
ciples: one is to begin as many startling things as possible 
on the front page; the other is to bring advertisements 
into contact with reading matter, just as in the lungs 
blood is brought into proximity to air, in order to release 
the carbon dioxide. Assuming that some super-reader 
does attempt the chase and pursue it to the end, he usu- 
ally is sentenced to read his story in three successive ver- 
sions, the first of which is as brief and as loud as possible 
but often misleading, the second fairly moderate in com- 
pass but incomplete, the third, more than complete, re- 
peating all the second, plus what is needed for complete- 
ness, plus a vast deal besides — altogether a monstrous, 
indigested mass of information, some of which is correct. 
Evidently the Education furnished by the Press is not a 
course in presentation. 

No, what the Newspaper offers is simply acquaintance 
with current events. But there are events and events, all 
of them equally current. If the octopus had a brain, it 
might confine its gathering to really momentous incidents 
and give these prominence according to their significance. 
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A tew journals actually do this, having retained either a 
brain or the habits acquired before brains were elimi- 
nated; but their conspicuousness proves the rule. From 
the rule-following press, what philosophy of life would 
the Constant Reader derive? A simple creed, to wit: life 
is made up of four elements, —baseball, murder, divorce, 
and politics, — the first and fourth of which are seasonal, 
while the second and third are hardy perennials. Now, 
into the life of the commonplace individual these ingre- 
dients enter very little; three of them, as likely as not, 
never enter at all — that is, murder, divorce, and either 
politics or baseball. The purpose of the Press would seem 
to be, then (assuming that it has a purpose), to take the 
reader out of himself and lead him daily into a dreamland, 
a fanciful Arcadia where Strephons and Phyllises beguile 
the fragrant hours with incessant murder and divorce, 
enlivened though not interrupted by occasional politics 
and baseball. But this is also the function of the moving 
pictures, which the Press can never hope to rival. If 
Journalism is to be an independent factor in Education, 
it must cease to be a pale, prosaic replica of the cinemato- 
graph. 

One day during the War, but before we entered it, at a 
crisis when the fate of civilization seemed to be trembling 
in the balance and everyone who knew anything was all 
agog with impatience, aching to get the very latest report 
from across the water, I stopped in front of the bulletin of 
one of the great Boston dailies. This is what I read: 

Red Sox win 

Bud signs up with Detroits 

Dead body of woman found in Lynn Woods 
Wife complains husband was drowsy at Movies 


Nothing more. This was all that the readers of that 
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paper, and of thousands of other papers just like it, were 
told of events which were shaking the world to its founda- 
tions. They might as well have been living in the moon, 
for any understanding they had of the doings on our 
planet. Afterwards, in the late spring of 1916, I was in 
Chicago just before the meeting of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention; and the local journals were all buzzing 
with surmises. It,so happened that on the other side of 
the ocean, at that moment, Kitchener went down, and 
with him — so it then seemed — all hope of salvation. 
This bit of news I accidentally discovered on the eighth 
page of one of the principal newspapers, the first seven 
pages being entirely filled with gossip and guesses about 
the coming Convention. On the same day, by an odd 
coincidence, I was at luncheon with the chief member of 
the staff of that same paper, a prepossessing gentleman, 
intelligent and cultivated; and I improved the oppor- 
tunity to ask him what the Convention was going to do. 
He smiled. “It is quite useless,” he replied, “to make any 
attempt to forecast; one man’s conjecture is exactly as 
good as another’s.” Of course I might have followed up 
with an inquiry why, in that case, he filled all the front 
half of his journal with conjectures, when there was real 
news knocking at the door. I did not put the question, 
however, because I already knew the answer: “We must 
give the public what it wants.” 

_ “What the public wants”: now we have reached the 
fundamental principle of both of our educational auxilia- 
ries, the Press and the Theatre. I wish, by the way, 
that the latter institution would give a year’s run to 
Arnold Bennett’s play on that theme. To the policy of 
giving the public what it wants, an obvious objection, 
from the standpoint of education, is that such a course 
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will never improve the public taste or the public intelli- 
gence — unless, indeed, the stuff offered be sufficiently 
bad to serve as an emetic; and even then the only imme- 
diate result is emptiness. But there is a stronger objec- 
tion. Nobody really knows what the public wants; and 
our arbiters of journalistic and cinematographic ele- 
gances, seeing what “bunk” the people will take, and 
conceiving a cynical contempt for their customers, rate 
the popular taste even lower than it deserves. After all, 
the public has to take what it can get. Aiming, then, not 
at the actual popular preference, but a little below it (to 
be on the safe side), our purveyors succeed in bringing 
the demand down to that level; whereupon they proceed 
to aim lower yet — not with any vicious motive, but to 
sell their goods. I wonder whether, even as “ business,”’ 
their method is as sure as they think. The Cinema, to be 
sure, is still a gold mine; but the Press does not seem just 
now to be piling up wealth, and the Theatre is quite 
pathetic in its protestations of poverty. 

Yet this same doctrine, which apparently has im- 
poverished Press and Stage, the two educational auxilia- 
ries, is nowadays counted upon to enrich Education 
proper. Give the public what it wants; let the boy study 
what he chooses, and just as much or as little as he 
chooses; make school incessantly amusing. 


This life’s a jest, and all things show it. 
I thought so once, and now I know it. 


The old epitaph recurs to the mind of an old boy, on en- 
tering a New School. If the What-the-Public-Wants 
type of education has a serious theory behind it, — and I 
think it has, else it were merely a chip on the great cur- 
rent of indulgence, — if, I say, this type has a theoretical 
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basis, its foundation is the same that underlies the Abbey 
of Théléme: the assumption that human nature, left to it- 
self, is wholly good, that restriction always perverts it. 
You recognize the doctrine which made the fortune of old 
Jean-Jacques; he it was, more than anyone else, who in- 
jected the principle into the theory of education, whence 
little by little it has crept into practice. For the perni- 
cious influence of Rousseau, consult my colleague, his 
publicity man, and you shall learn that the Genevan 
philosopher’s legacy was a toxin, a virus which has in- 
oculated subsequent generations with the poison of sen- 
timentality, even as the Donation of Constantine infused 
venom into the Church. The Thelemistic dogma is de- 
fective in that it takes no account of sin, original or imi- 
tative. I dare say it is better than the opposite assump- 
tion, namely, that children are naturally bad and can be 
made tolerable only by having the Old Adam pounded 
out of them. But why not build one’s theory on the truth, 
which everyone knows well enough until he begins to dis- 
course about it? The truth is that boys and girls, like 
men and women, are a mixture of good and bad, some- 
times doing right entirely of their own motion, but oftener 
because external circumstances direct them; that both 
goodness and badness become easier by practice; that 
right-choosing or wrong-choosing is largely a question of 
understanding, and therefore in childhood depends more 
on guidance than in maturity. 

Understanding must be the real goal of education. 
What is the use of doing, if you cannot tell whether you 
are doing right or wrong, good or harm? What is the use 
of earning a living, if you do not know how to live, hav- 
ing earned it? Understanding (in the human sense) is 
compounded of two things, knowledge and imagina- 
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tion. Without knowledge, the object of understanding 
is absent; without imagination, its instrument. Faulty 
knowledge means faulty comprehension; and knowledge 
without imagination is like a foreign speech without an in- 
terpreter, a speech heard but meaningless. Imagination is 
the interpreter of the things we know, the power to see 
them both outside and in, to discern their essence and 
their relations and their potentialities. Knowledge alone 
will not do, whether it be knowledge of books or of handi- 
craft; but it forms the natural basis of instruction, because 
it is more easily taught. Imagination cannot be imparted; 
it must be developed. When we speak of “‘drawing out” 
what is in the child, we are talking nonsense if we mean 
knowledge, wisdom if we mean imagination. 
Understanding, the offspring of these twain, is the 
great peacemaker. Half our hatreds are due to sheer 
ignorance, nearly all the rest to lack of imagination. This 
is especially true of our general antipathies — to races, to 
classes, to nations. Just as we construct an ideal Uncle 
Sam or John Bull out of the qualities we think we possess, 
just as we concoct an abstract woman from the heroines 
of all the books we have read, so we develop from our 
sharpest and therefore most enduring impressions a stand- 
ing caricature of the religious, racial, political, or social 
group which we have failed to understand. We have in 
our mind’s eye, perhaps, the long-bearded, sanctimonious, 
much-married Mormon; or the helpless, unintelligible, 
and childlike Dago; or the Socialist, fuzzy-haired, wild- 
eyed, big-mouthed, a torch in his hand; or the arrogant, 
stubborn, stupid, selfish striker, who cares not whether 
we starve or freeze. And when we come across a real spec- 
imen, instead of seeing that he is not like our picture, and 
modifying our type accordingly, we make the sitter con- 
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form to the portrait; we look, not at him, but through him 
at the dummy we have shaped. When a Jew happens to 
do something obnoxious, we hold up our hands and cry: 
“How like a Jew!’ Let a Gentile do exactly the same 
thing, we lift up hands and eyes, exclaiming: “How un- 
like a Christian!” We get our profit coming and going; 
both examples confirm us in our self-complacency; and 
both corroborate our preconceived opinion. In the first 
case, we rejoice in the harmony between the special in- 
stance and our cherished prejudice; in the second, we con- 
gratulate ourselves on the superiority of our type (fash- 
ioned supposedly in our own image) to the delinquent 
individual. 

One of the first pictures I remember seeing as a child 
was a comic valentine (it must have been a very old one) 
representing a Hypocrite. He was decked out in wig, 
knee-breeches, buckle-shoes, and had his hands placidly 
folded over his belly. I judged from his dress that he 
must be a foreigner, and, wondering greatly what nation 
went thus attired, I asked my mother where the Hypo- 
crites lived. Her answer bewildered me the more: “They 
live here all about us.” 

“Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart,” 
was the prayer of Solomon. 
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